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Here’s just what you need for your 1943 Daily Vacation Bible 
School (of course, you will have one this year): a planned pro- 
gram ready to use, yet flexible enough to permit changes to in- 
corporate your own ideas. Mail the coupon today for FREE 
prospectus and sample lessons showing how completely the 
SUPERIOR SUMMER SCHOOL SERIES provides for your 
Daily Vacation Bible School. Not a dull moment can creep in. 
A blessing to untrained teachers, a welcome aid to the trained. 
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» D.V.B.S. of Bethany Ref. 


Cinreh, Chica Daily Vacation Bible School Lessons 


Offers the opportunity of a lifetime to reach the boys 


and girls of your community, and particularly during Interesting Manuals Delight Youngsters 
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war needs. All new material each year thru four successful gh ary trip to Central Ameri- 
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years. Every lesson centered in the Bible. A designed pro- we girls meet Maria and Juan 
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SI : x a 7 ' = them how Central Ameri- 

Teachers Manuals (25c) with outlines, plans and lessons, ~ cans live, why they need 


and fascinating expressional manuals for pupils (only 1c), a Savior too, see what a change the Gospel 
ce : \ ee brings. The double-size handwork manual 
all produced by DVBS experts under direct supervision of includes a project of coloring the Central 


Editor-in-Chief Clarence H. Benson. American flags. 
A 37% increase in 1942 over 1941!—Write and discover tin, C8, She 


the reason. og @ Juniors find themselves 
; in Palestine with Uncle 


, o " Bob, Aunt Mary, the 
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THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Dept. CH-23 poe 
800 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


toms and important facts of the Holy Land 
Please send me FREE Prospectus and Sample Lessons of the “SUPERIOR” 


that make the Bible live. An experience to 
thrill every Junior child. Stimulating Bible 
SUMMER SCHOOL SERIES for Daily Vacation Bible School 


memory work. 


Intermediates (and 

even Seniors), 12 and 

up. More reformation 

men from church his- 

tory, including John 

Knox, Count Von 

Zinzendorf, John Wes- 

: ley, Robert Raikes 

and others. Last summer’s lessons pleased 
this age group immensely. 
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IMPORTANT! 


This is not a cheap unde- 
pendable storm glass. The 
original Weather Man 
Weather House which ac- 
tually tells you the weather 
is sold by mail only by the 
Weather Man. 


ALL WEATHER REPORTS DISCONTINUED 
FOR THE DURATION — BUT DON’T WORRY — 


Since our Government has banned weather forecasts 
and temperature reports many folks have had to buy 
expensive barometers to forecast the weather. Why 
pay $5 or $10 for a barometer when you can predict the 
weather yourself, at home, 8 to 24 hours in advance, with 
this accurate, inexpensive Weather House forecaster? It’s 
made like a little Swiss cottage, with a thatched 
green roof and small green shutters. Inside the house 
is an old witch and a little boy and girl. When the 
weather’s going to be fine, the little boy and girl 
come out in front. But when bad weather is on the 
way the old witch makes an appearance. There is 
an easy-to-read thermometer on the front of the cottage that 
shows you the exact temperature, You can depend on knowing the 
condition of the weather from eight to twenty-four hours in advance 
with this Weather House, made in U. S. A... . Everyone—business 
men, housewives, teachers, farmers, school boys and girls, la- 
borers, doctors, lawyers. ministers, clubs and colleges can now 
predict the weather in advance. Here is positively the most amaz- 
ing introductory advertising offer ever mode. But you must act 
quickly—prices may rise. 











GOOD LUCK LEAF 
LIVES ON AIR ALONE 


Sent to You on 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 


Simply send the FREE Gift Offer coupon below for your ‘‘Swiss’’ 
Weather House and free Good Luck Leaf. When they arrive just 





“AS YOU RECEIVE IT 
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AS IT GROWS FOR YOU 





EACH TINY PLANT 
PRODUCES THIS 


Yours free — for 
prompt action. It 
will grow in your 
room pinned to 
the window cur- 
tain. This leaf 
grows a plant at 
every notch. The 
small plants may 
be detached and 
potted if desired. 
When planted in 
earth, it grows 
two feet tall and 
blooms beautiful- 
ly. The blooms 
may be cut and 
dried and _ they 
will hold their 
beauty for years. 
This plant is be- 
ing studied by 
some of our lead- 
ing Universities 
and is rating very 
high in plant evo- 
lution. 


deposit through your Postman $1.49 (your total cost), plus postage 
Then test the Weather House for accuracy. Watch it closely, see how 
perfectly it predicts the weather in advance, then if you don’t agree 
it’s worth many dollars more than the small cost, simply return you: 
Weather House within 10 days and get your money back promptly in 
ful! without question. 

Almost every day of your life is affected in some way by the weather, 
and it’s such a satisfaction to have a reliable indication of what the 
weather will be. With the ‘‘Swiss’’ Weather House and easy-to-read 
thermometer you have an investment in comfort and convenience for 
years to come. The Weather House comes to you complete and 
ready to use. Ideal for gifts and bridge prizes It will bring new 
pleasure to everyone in your family. The price is only $1.49 C.O.D. 
You must act now to secure this price. 





The Weather Man, Dept. H.E. 
29 East Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send me at once (1) ‘‘Swiss’’ Weather House and Free Good Luck 
Leaf. On arrival, I will pay postman $1.49 plus postage with the un- 
derstanding that the Weather House is guaranteed to work accurate- 
ly. Also I can return the Weather House for any reason within 10 
days and get my money back. 


0 Send C.0O.D. (1 Enclose $1.49. You Pay Postage. (1 2 for $2.75 





“My neighbors now phone me to find out 
what the weather is going to be. We cer- 
tainly think the Weather House is marvel- 
ous.”’ Mrs. I. S., Amsterdam, Ohio. 


‘I saw your Weather House at a friend’s NAME 
home and the way they raved about it, I 
decided to order one for myself.’’ 

Mrs. L. R., Chicago, Ill. 


(Please print plainly) 


© BE a 6.6.6 6466 846 CHK SECO ORR KC OO eeccccccce 
“Please rush 6 more Weather Houses. I ‘‘Ever since I got my Weather House I've 
want to give them away as gifts. They are been able to plan my affairs a day ahead. g 
wonderful.’’ It’s wonderful.’”’ CITY . wc wccvcccccccccccccesscescces STATE tecdecdeaces 


Mrs. I. F., Booth Bay, Maine Mrs. D.L.B., Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia: Here wor- 
shiped George Washington, Vestryman, Christian Gen- 


tleman, Christian Soldier, and Father of His Country 


(PHOTO BY EWING GALLOWAY) 
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The New Book by 
CARL A. GLOVER 


181] Answers all such questions— 


\\JEFFERSON, 


\ PASTEUR, 
N\1361. Vol. 


\ JOHN 


DARWIN, Scientist. 


MEN OF /awer 


Five Volumes by 
Fred Eastman 


Each of these splendid volumes contains 
four ‘“‘sixty-minute’’ biographies of char- 


yacters selected to kindle fires of imagi-y 
\Mnation and ambition. 


‘[22] Vol. 1—Life stories 
Statesman; 
Social 
ARNOLD, 
Scientist 
2—Life stories of FRANCIS\ 
of ASSISI, Religious Leader; LEC 
SAARDO da VINCI, Artist and "Scientist: 
MILTON, = Poet; OLIVER 
CROMWELL, Statesman. $1.50: 
[48] Vol. 3—Life stories of BENJAMID 
FRANKLIN, Statesman; RALPH WAL- 
JO EMERSON, Philosopher; GEORGE 
FOX, Religious Leader; CHARLES 


$1.50 


CHARL ES\ 
Reformer; 
Essayist; 


DICKENS, 
THEW 


of THOMAS. 


The NEW Look by 


E. STANLEY JONES 


‘ABUNDANT |p 


LIVING 


[169] A little book with 

a big purpose! A_ book 

of Daily Devotions with 

a wholly new approach. You beginz 
where you are now, and grow as you 
go, advancing day by day to new 
heights and greater spiritual onions 
factions. 


Here is spiritual nutrition; 
cine for the soul. 


in simple language. Full of concrete 
illustrations from life and _ history, 
here is a book for such a time as this 
when suffering and grief are the rule, 
not the exception. The chapters 
Sources of Suffering, How Men Meet 
Suffering, and Individual Gains from 
Suffering are outstandingly helpful. E. L. 


VA uthor; 
Nalist ; 


SOURCES OF POWER 


‘in Famous Lives WALTER C. ERDMAN [327] 


‘Analytical character sketches, rather than mere biographies. 
‘has taken 26 characters in secular and religious history, 
that made them great. Range is from John Bunyan, primitive preacher, 
to John Wanamaker, merchant prince. Great value at $] 


‘DON'T Miss THESE New Booka! 


1 MARRIED A MINISTER [165] By 16 Who Did; 2 Who Did 


Not. They see all, hear all, know all, and tell almost all. Challenging, 
thrilling, amusing, gay; earnest and practical. A book for every Christian 


home. $1.50 


THE HARVEST OF THE SPIRIT [182] EUGENE M. 
TIN. Problems of the human spirit in its relation to God. 
¥n Comradeship With God; Life Lived Buoyantly; Life 
Inner Security and Peace, and Life Lived With Dauntless 


AUS- 
Life Lived 
Lived With 
Allegiance. 


$1.50 


SERMONS FROM REVELATION [180] cCLovis G. CHAP- 


PELL. A series of fascinating and timely messages on one of the 
most perplexing books of the Bible. Ministers, teachers, laymen will be 
thankful for this thoughtful and timely contribution. $1.50 


PERSONALITIES OF THE PASSION [174] LESLIE D. 
WEATHERHEAD. In our present hour of crucifixion, “Here, indeed, 
is the Bible becoming a word of God for today,’”’ declares the British 
Weekly. Twelve Bible portraits, drawn with clarity and skill. $1.50 


CLIP COUPON AT DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 


—--- ee ee re er er eer es 


Please send me the books whose numbers are circled below: 
1B 1K 22 35 36 48 65 80 95 100 159 
169 172 174 


165 


180 =—181 182 184 327 328 550 


O Remittance Enclosed (0 Send C.O.D. (O Charge My Account 


(If you do not have a charge account, please send 
remittance with order, or specify C.O.D. shipment) 


Name. 


TO ipa cae 


City State. 


NOTE: If you do not have a convenient bookseller, mail this form, 
with cash, to ABINGDON-C‘OKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn., and 
your order will be filled through nearest available dealer. CH.2 
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[65] Vol. 4—Life Stories of ABRAHAM 
Fie cone Statesman; 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
GRAHAM 
\ Sociologist. 
NI80] Vol. 
eens 


1S¢ 


5—Life 
GANDHI, Religious Leader; 
TRUDEAU, 
SLOUIS STE VENSON, 


[100] The 5 volumes, handsomely 


edies to remove fear, resentment, se 

centeredness; points the way to truly \ 
Abundant Living through the grace of \ 
the Holy Spirit. This is the BIG \ 
book of the season, by the famous \ 
author of Christ of the Indian Road. < 


LEO TOLSTOY, 
Natur- 
Christian 
$1.50 
LENIN, 


TAYLOR, 
stories of 


ROBERT \ 
$1.50 


Scientist; 


. SN 
Author x 6 inches; § 
. , 


on Bible paper, 


Only $1 


Convenient size, 4'4 
384 pages; printed 
handsomely bound. 
$6.95 


\\ |" E"»>hl"l jl 


MORE SOURCES OF POWER 
in Famous Lives WALTER C. ERDMAN 


[328] The author continues his formula in a 
second volume of inspiring and informative 
sketches, $1 


* That there may be no Atheists in Fox-Holes 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 


* to God and Country 


This book of daily devotions for soldier, sailor and marine—pre- 
* pared by an overseas chaplain, assisted by 370 understanding 
ministers and laymen—brings God into the daily lives and thoughts 
of our service men. 
% To honor the men who have gone forth from your Church, your 
firm, your club, send this book as an individual remembrance, or 
te aS a group gift. A beautiful book, 384 pages, in convenient pocke§ 
size. sero 


[1B] Blue cloth binding for Sailors 
[1K] Khakj cloth binding for Soldiers 
* and Marines. 


¢ 75 cents each; $7.50 a dozen 


#% PRAYER, PRAISE, and WORSHIP 


POEMS WITH POWER TO STRENGTHEN THE SOUL [550] 
JAMES MUDGE, Compiler. 1,348 selections from classic and con- 
temporary bards. Arranged under heads, such as Heroism, Love, 


Prayer, ete. Specially priced at $1.39 
PRAYER POEMS [172] o. Vv. 


Compilers. 360 “Prayer Poems” by 
than 75 moods and themes of prayer. 


AND HELEN ARMSTRONG, 
more than 200 authors. More 
Ideal for devotionals. $1.75 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS AND STORIES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE [35] ALICE A. BAYS. As the title indicates, this book 


contains worship services for young men and young women. Subjects 
are based on common problems. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS !N THE FINE ARTS [95] ALICE 


A. BAYS. A unique collection of services, | related, as the title 
indicates, to what are commonly termed the “‘fine arts.” $2 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR INTERMEDIATES [159] 
ALICE A. BAYS. This newest offering by Mrs. Bays is for boys and 
girls from 12 to 15 years of age. Includes programs for Christmas, 


Easter, etc. $1 a5 
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Doctor POOLING 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 
What effect does this war have on our 
missionaries? 


Answer: 

The war, of course, has had a profound 
effect on Christian missions and mission- 
aries. Hundreds have been interned. 
Many of them have now been returned 
to the homeland; others continue working 
in the countries at war. 

Wendell Willkie’s tribute to the mis- 
sionaries in his radio address after his 
return from his world trip was particular- 
ly significant and gratifying. A Baptist 
medical missionary who came back on 
the Gripsholm stated before a denomina- 
tional board that the church in occupied 
China had been driven into the cata- 
combs; that any future missionary pro- 
gram in the Orient must stand upon 
victory for the Allies. 


Question: 

What do you know about the Irish 
Sweepstakes and about all these foreign 
devices that draw millions of dollars from 
the United States? Am I right in believ- 
ing that the United States is the most 
generous supporter of these infamous 
projects? 


Answer: 

The United States is, I think, the 
greatest supporter of these projects. The 
last Irish Sweepstakes reported was 
drawn in 1939. The subscriptions totaled 
1,624,380 pounds, or a little more than 
eight million dollars. Of this amount 
615,900 pounds was distributed as prizes; 
the Irish hospitals received 248,880 


pounds. The total receipts of 28 sweep- 
stakes to date amount to 87,467,000 
pounds; prizes have been 46,125,000 
pounds. About one-sixth of the money 


has gone to the hospitals. To the last 
of these gambling holocausts, Ireland 
contributed 7.02 per cent; all Europe, 
12.46 per cent, and the United States, 
61.05 per cent. The Voice, temperance 
publication of the 


comments as follows: “There is one born 


Methodist Church, 


every minute—and two born every other 
minute.” 


Question: 

Dr. Poling, my heart is nearly broken. 
My daughter tells me that she plans to 
marry a young man against my wishes. 
I do not see how she can do this! I can- 
not say that the young man is objection- 
able as far as his habits are concerned, 
and my husband approves of him—but | 
am definitely opposed to my daughter 
taking this step. I have prayed that she 
might see my way and change her mind, 
that I might not fail her by neglecting to 
influence her in this decision. What is 
there for me to do? 


Answer: 

The mother asking this question does 
not state her reasons for objecting to the 
marriage of her daughter to the particular 
young man to whom she is engaged. I 
feel that there is every reason to believe 
that this daughter is making a wise choice 
and that she should have the mother’s 
love and support in her choice; that the 
mother should not feel that she has 
failed, nor should she feel that her 
daughter is false to the love she has for 
her. It is my earnest prayer that the 
mother may be led to accept this situa- 
tion and even rejoice in it. 


Question: 

Do you think that the Lord’s Prayer 
ever should be sung? Is this plain 
sacrilege or a proper use? 


Answer: 
The Lord’s Prayer as sung in my own 
church and thousands of other churches 


‘ every Sunday morning is indeed a proper 


use. It is reverential and profoundly 
moving. Certainly it could be sung 
sacrilegiously even as it might be played 
or recited sacrilegiously. 


Question: 

I have understood you at least to infer 
that the Protestant Church is peculiarly 
the friend of the democratic principle of 
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Separation of Church and State. Is the 
Roman Catholic Church not equally so? 
Why do you make this distinction? 


Answer: 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the attitude of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches toward separa- 
tion of Church and State. Certainly, 
many Roman Catholics are as individuals 
just as passionately devoted to this 
principle as I am. But the Roman 
Catholic Church itself, the hierarchy, 
believes profoundly in the union of 
Church and State—that is, in the union 
of the State with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Pope Leo XIII, in an encyclical 
of 1885, declared that “it is not lawful 
for the State to hold an equal favor 
toward different kinds of religions.” 
Even so progressive and socially minded 
an American Catholic as Mser. John A. 
Ryan, in the book which he wrote jointly 
with Father Miller, after explaining that 
the Roman Catholic theory, does not 
have full application in a country like 
America, which provides in its Constitu- 
tion for the separation of Church and 
State, adds that “Constitutions can be 
changed and non-Catholic sects may 
decline to such a point that the political 
proscription of them may become feasible 
and expedient.” It is, I think, a reason- 
able conclusion that the Catholic Church 
as such accepts the American principle 
merely for temporary reasons of expedi- 
ency, and because Catholics are now only 
a minority in America. Recently the 
Archbishop of New York referred to the 
separation of Church and State as a 
mere “shibboleth.” 


Question: 

Is there any hope of getting the facts 
on inflation? Is it possible to meet the 
tax situation without universal taxation 
and without a sales tax or its equivalent? 


Answer: 

The Michigan senior senator has an- 
nounced without being challenged that 
if every cent of income above $25,000 a 
year earned by each taxpayer were con- 
fiscated, and that if out of the $25,000 
income the new taxes were taken accord- 
ing to rates passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the total amount collected 
would be $660,000,000—just enough to 
finance our war effort for four days and 
ten hours. 

There is only one possible way to 
Taise revenue needed—taxing lower in- 
comes or a sales tax. Those who tell the 
American people that this problem can 
be solved by taxing some small class 
of taxpayers more heavily are either 
ignorant men or demagogues. There is 
no short cut to the end of our defense 
road, and there are no easy grades. Rigid 
wage and price control, with elimination 
of waste, are among the imperatives. In- 
flation is now at hand. Here drastic con- 
trols and the spirit of sacrifice constitute 
the nation’s only hope. 
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“Why spank the child for something 


he can’t help?” 





1. I just couldn’t see that “spanking some sense into our child”—as my husband put 
it—was doing any good! We had the same scene every time Bobby needed a laxative. 
Hle’d scream that he “hated that bad-tasting stuff”... just wouldn’t take it... 





2. So I finally persuaded my husband it 
couldn't be the child’s fault. Jim admitted the 
laxative was pretty bad-tasting. “Then,” I 
said. “why don’t I call our doctor and see if we 
can't find a better solution than spanking?” 


re > 


5 






4. “You see.” I went on, “he told me Fletch- 
er’s Castoria is made especially for children. 
It’s safe and gentle, he said, vet it’s effective 
for children from babyhood to 10 years old. 
Im going to get a bottle this very day.” 


Ps 


6. Well, the next time Bobby needed a laxa- 
tive, we gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. We ex- 
plained it was a “new kind”...and Bobby 
took it and loved it. Since then, as Jim puts 
it, we’ve been just “one big happy family.” 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Chath’ Tietches. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 






3. “There!” I said, after phoning, “the doctor 
says it’s wrong to ‘force’ medicine on a child. 
It can upset his system, and may do more 
harm than good. He suggested a pleasant- 


tasting laxative—Fletcher’s Castoria. 


5. Our druggist recommended the money- 
saving Family Size. “At this time of year.” 
he said, “when colds are prevalent, there’s apt 
to be more need for a laxative. And, for chil- 
dren, Fletcher’s Castoria is the right laxative? 


As the medical profession knows, the 


chief ingredient in 
toria 


Fletcher's Cas- 
senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 


fesearch has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most hever gripes or irritates, 








THE CHURCH 
OF THE OUTCAST 


A BIG man knelt in prayer at the close of service—be- 


side him his wife, a little woman whose kind face 

looked tired and worn with care. There were two 
lovely boys at home, she said. Their father was a good man 
when he was sober but all the pleading of wife and sons 
could not keep him away from the corner saloon. Once a 
successful business man—now a drunkard who abused his 
family. 

They had no church connection—they were too poor and 
shabby to go to church, the mother said. Think what that 
must mean to two little boys growing up in a crowded city. 
In our Mission Chapel—this father and mother found Christ; 
they took Him to their home and to their boys. The father 
has stopped drinking—once more he is back at his work 
designing and building homes. Drink had destroyed every- 
thing he held dear to him—he had struck bottom when his 
wife brought him to us. Your Bowery Mission, the church 
of the outcast was God’s means of restoring a life and a 
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home—two boys will have a chance to grow up to fine 
Christian manhood. No longer shabby they all go to church. 


The Bowery Mission’s Chapel is the shabby man’s Church. 
When he walks down its aisle he feels at home for he is 
with other shabby men. In serving men of the Bowery we 
serve men and boys from every state in the Union for the 
big city lures them all. Without such missions, without the 
support of understanding Christians, boys and men are lost 
—it is not enough to feed them; they must be given spiritual 
guidance and proof that they can live again as normal men 
live. 

Victims of a habit stronger than their will to cure it, they 
lose faith in themselves and think they are lost to all decent 
living. Stripped of all that is decent in life it takes more 
than human persuasion to make them see that they can be 
saved from themselves—only a belief in the power of God 
can do that. The Mission‘s job would be easy if men knew 
the strength and comfort of religion. 


Neither Government nor local help of any kind makes 
the work of the Bowery Mission possible—everything we do 
for men who come to us from all parts of the country is done 
by the readers of Christian Herald and their friends. With- 
out you these men are lost to sin and its penalties. 





Bowery Mission and Young Men‘s Home 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please take care of these homeless men. | am 
asking my friends to help in this work for home- 
less men. 
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CZARS: It may be time for all good 
Americans to understand that their 
America is not ruled by the President; 
that it is not ruled by Congress; that it 
is ruled, in everything from baby’s milk 
bottle to grandfather’s old rocker, by six 
all-powerful men. The war has done it. 
You may not call it American, but any 
man with half a brain will see that it is 
quite necessary. 

Established in complete power over 
American industry is Donald Nelson; he 
has first call on all rubber, metals, oils 
and he is responsible for meeting the 
needs of the armed services. Holding 
power over manpower is Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, in his job because Ickes didn’t 
want it, but in it just the same. He holds 
full control over the Selective Service 
Svstem; over Army and Navy draft 
quotas, over employers and employees 
from Maine to Florida in cases relating 
to manpower. Holding power over food 
is Claude Wickard, a corn-and-hog farm- 
er from Indiana: he sets all food require- 
ments and distribution to Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease and civilians. 

Joseph Eastman is boss over transpor- 
tation; he can tell taxis’ and rented autos 
how they can be used, can wipe out rail- 
road traffic connecting small towns, can 
regulate busses, trucks, inland waterways, 
air transport and coastal shipping. Wil- 
liam Jeffers, boss of rubber, may be tak- 
ing the rest of your tires away from you, 
if and when: he’s the most competent 
ezar of the lot. And last but never least 
is “Honest Harold” Ickes, boss of oil: 
he may have the most vital job of them 
all. 

They appear to be czars, but in one 
sense they are not. They are quite inter- 
dependent. Eastman, ruling transporta- 
tion, must bow to oil-controller Ickes: 
Ickes has to beg Donald Nelson for steel 
for that pipe-line, and Mr. Nelson can’t 
do much with his steel unless he gets man- 
power cooperation from McNutt. And all 
six czars have another pesky partner to 
deal with: Congress. Congress finished off 
Leon Henderson, who didn’t want to co- 
operate with Congressmen. Every czar 
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knows he may follow Henderson if he 
can’t get along with the men under the 
Dome. 

Their careers are making history. 


DISCHARGED: The WPA is no more; 
long live the WPA. Honorably discharged 
this February first, the Works Progress 
Administration is now history. Whether 
it’s good or bad history is a subject to be 
settled around the American cracker-bar- 
rel. 

In seven and a half years, WPA has 
spent ten and a half billions on eight mil- 


War Delays 


The editors regret that you 
have been receiving your Chris- 
tian Herald a few days later 
than usual; the reason for this 
is that these are not normal 
times. Manpower in the pub- 
lishing and printing industries is 
becoming a real problem. The 
post offices are struggling under 
an everwhelming load. And 
Christian Herald has to travel 
on trains — trains which also 
carry soldiers and war materi- 
als. Whenever a choice has to 


be made between carrying 
Christian Herald or U. S. troops, 
Christian Herald has to wait! 

We are making adjustments 
as fast as possible, in the effort 
to get your Herald delivered on 


time. But after all, it may be 
more important to win the war 
than it is to yet your magazine 
right on the hour. 


Ww 








lion unemployed persons who supported 
some thirty million dependents. It looked 
like wild waste at the time, but the pass 
ing of the years may mellow that judg- 
ment. To date, we know this about the 
contribution of WPA: it built 664,000 
miles of road, 77,000 bridges, 116,000 
buildings (schoolhouses, city halls, li- 
braries, hospitals, courthouses, museums, 
etc., etc.), enlarged 800 airports, wrote 
guidebooks, painted murals, sponsored 
tuberculosis research, etc., etc. The Pres- 
ident claims it “reached a creative hand 
into every county in the nation. . .” That’s 
probably true. Fifty years from now 
somebody not yet born will be riding 
through a lovely park and enjoying it, 
never knowing that once it was the scene 
of “men leaning on shovels.” 

This WPA did two valuable things: it 
saved a lot of men from the dole and it 
gave us a lot of good jokes. It also beau- 
tified the nation. We'll remember that. 


COLLEGE: At one fell swoop, college 
education has gone down—but not quite 
out—for the duration. A statement from 
War Secretary Stimson and Navy Secre- 
tary Knox tells every able-bodied student 
in the U. S. that he’s in the Army or 
Navy now, and the Army and Navy will 
regulate his education until the Axis is 
taught its last lesson. 

The colleges will not close; some 250,- 
000 young men will be studying in some 
300 selected colleges, but studying as 
Army and Navy want them to study. 
Liberal arts students will be called as 
soon as their draft boards get around to 
drafting them; engineering students will 
be encouraged to finish their courses, un- 
der military supervision; medical students 
will be encouraged likewise. ROTC will 
be continued. Courses of study will be 
radically altered to include navigation, 
ballistics, ete. 

This is too bad—but this is total war. 
It may be better to throw everything 
into the business at once, and get it over 
quickly, than to drag along for who 
knows how long. 

Anyway, this move does youth a favor: 
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“TOWARD A NEW WAY OF LIFE” 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


at least they know now where they stand, 
and the long uncertainty about their edu- 
cation is over. 


SPEECH: This writer has never quite 
been an all-out Herbert Hoover man, but 
he’s all-out for Mr. Hoover’s recent 
speech. It should be cut in marble on 
some cornerstone, somewhere, for what 
the ex-President said in that talk (before 
the Executives’ Club of Chicago) is the 
cornerstone of every free-thinking man 
and institution in this war-torn world. 
Briefly, he said this: 

He demanded a “people’s peace,” well 
enough thought-out to be accepted and 
not upset at the ballot-box. For Amer- 
ica, he warned, “No agreement is bind- 
ing unless and until it has been ratified 
by the people’s representatives. If this is 
a people’s war, it must be a_people’s 
peace!” Say that over and over again, 
America! 

He proposed a two-stage plan. First, 
there should be a conditional peace, the 
terms of which would be_ tentatively 
agreed upon. Then, second, there should 
be a cooling-off period during which we 
could all think it over. 


DIVORCE: The United States Su- 
preme Court has spoken on divorce. 
Specifically, the Court has spoken on Ne- 
vada divorce, ruling that divorces granted 
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in that state, where only six weeks resi- 
dence is required, must be considered 
legal and binding in all other states in 
the Union. 

This is important, for several states 
have refused to consider Nevada divorces 
legal and binding. It is also important 
because nearly every state disagrees with 
nearly every other state as to legal 
grounds for divorce: the decision will 
complicate. rather than simplify the 
problem. And it is a problem. Back near 
the turn of the century, in 1901, we were 
divorcing married couples in the U. S. at 
the rate of eight-tenths of a divorce to 
every 1,000 persons of the population. 
By 1940 we had reached the unenviable 
record of two divorces per 1,000 of pop- 
ulation, which is the highest figure on 
record. That meant about 264,000. di- 
vorces—and that amounts to something 
like a national scandal. 

Nevada leads the way in disrupting 
the estate of holy (?) matrimony. Idaho 
and Wyoming have established a_ six. 
weeks minimum residence, just to get 
into the business in competition with the 
silver State, but they are still not doing 
the land-office business of Reno—prob- 
ably because Reno has more bright lights 
to amuse the would-be divorcee over the 
waiting period. 

We haven’t heard the last of this; 
there will be wranglings and rumors of 





wranglings for some years to come. In a 
way, we're sorry. Reno needs a good 
scrubbing more than it needs this coat of 
whitewash. 


INDUSTRY: As Price Administrator’s 
Leon Henderson’s scalp fell into the 
hands of his opponents, Senator Elmer 
Thomas said this: “We shall continue 
our fight on the office of Price Adminis- 
tration until the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is willing to treat agriculture as a 
war industry.” 

Such a statement is unfortunate: it 
speaks more for politics than for a 
smoothly-geared war machine. Nobody 
in this country with any sense doubts 
that the farmers have made a major con 
tribution to the winning of the war, and 
that they are entitled to full credit. Agri- 
culture in 1942 produced total crops 14 
per cent greater than those of the record 
year of 1937; and in return for that in- 
creased production the farmers received a 
gross income of $18,500.000,000, an in 
crease of 23 per cent over the previous 
vear, and a net income of $9,800,000,000. 
which is 46 per cent higher than the net 
of 1941. 

We think that is a big industry: we 
think it is certainly a great contribution 
to the war-winning effort: we think it is 
recognized as such, and we also think it 
is a pretty fair remuneration at the hands 
of the consuming public. To blast the 
other departments of the war effort—the 
automobile industry, for instance, which 
has also made something of a contribu- 
tion!—with a threat like that of Mr 
Thomas seems to us more like sabotage 
than good sense. He isn’t doing the farm- 
ers much good on Capitol Hill. 


SHIPS: The Maritime Commission 
has just approved names for twenty-two 
new Liberty ships: they are names sug 
gested by the school children of the sev- 
eral states, who were winners in the scrap 
drives conducted in their states. 

The names are fascinating. Connecti 
cut will have the Noah Webster; Mas- 
sachusetts will name the Daniel Webster. 
Idaho will name her ship the William F. 
Borah; Minois will be represented by the 
Black Hawk; New Jersey will send the 
Molly Pitcher into the battle of the 
waves: Tennessee has the David G. Far- 
ragut, who once did a little fancy sailing 
on his own. 

But it is the New York nomination 
that is really a nomination: the young- 
sters here picked a great name for their 
ship. It is to be the Lou Gehrig. There’s 
a brave name for you, a name that is to 
every kid on the streets of Manhattan a 
synonym for .courage. Courage, under 
the most crushing handicap and discour- 
agement any man ever faced; courage, in 
a man who knew he was going to die and 
yet carried on to the last bitter moment 
as unafraid as a man who was going to 
live forever. 

The Lou Gehrig! We wonder what a 
Nazi submarine captain will think if and 
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when he sees that name on her bow, 
through his periscope. Pray God, let no 
sub see this ship sailing; but if he must 
see it, let the sub skipper remember that 
the name has to do with honor, with 
bravery in a man who wouldn’t be beaten, 
with fair play in the personality of a man 
cheated by fate of his very life. Think 
that one over, sub commander! 


COURIER’S CUES: There is a 50-50 
chance that there will be a nullification 
of that $25,000 salary-limit. . . All talk 
about the Japanese using women soldiers 
is bunk; no women in that uniform have 
been seen or captured by Americans. . . 
U.S. Navy expects the Japanese Navy to 
strike a surprise blow soon; present naval 
lull in the Pacific is unhealthy. . . If fuel 
oil shortage goes on much longer, places 
of amusement (bowling alleys, dance 
halls, night clubs, even movies) may be 
closed. . . Good guessers say that 1948 
will see strong anti-inflation measures 
passed at Washington, with taxes de- 
signed to siphon off more purchasing 
power. .. New war films will stress the 
offensive theme; “Guadalcanal Diary” by 
Richard Tregaskis will be one of these: 
book of the same name is February Book- 
of-the-Month choice. Average auto 
driver probably will not get new tires 
until mid-1944. .. 





ITALY: As the tide of war sweeps 
irresistibly toward the shores of Italy, 
speculation is rife over the question, “Will 
Italy fight it out, or quit?” Men differ 
about it, as they differ in their knowledge 
and estimate of the Italian. 

Editorially, we think the Italian will 
fight an invasion of his own shores be- 
cause he is helpless to do anything else. 
His country is not his country any more, 
if you get what we mean; it is a German 
garrison. It is overrun with Nazi troops. 
The Germans will make a stand there, 
on Italian soil, rather than on their own 
soil. That’s the German way. 

The Italian is being encouraged by a 
leading American newspaper columnist 
to “quit the war and come over to the 
Allied side.” That’s easier said in a New 
York newspaper office than done in 
Rome. You don’t quit when your op- 
pressor is standing over you with a bay- 
onet: you can’t. Sick and fed up with the 
war, the soldiers of Mussolini would have 
been out of the scrap long ago, if they 
could have gotten out. They’re trapped. 

They despise the Germans. They have 
always despised the Germans. What’s 
more, they have always been suspicious 
of their own Fascist leaders. They were 
driven against the Greeks as poorly pre- 
pared as any army in history; no wonder 
they were whipped! They were sent 
against the British in Libya just as poor- 
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ly prepared; they were foot infantry fight- 
ing British mobilized columns, and of 
course they got another whipping. They 
hate Mussolini for that; they did not 
even weep when Mussolini’s son was 
killed in an air crash—at least they didn’t 
weep very long. All they are waiting for 
is a real chance to overthrow their Fascist 
overlords. 4 

They are, all in all, in the category of 
victims with the Greeks and the Poles— 
with the exception that they are not vet 
starving. They are German slaves and 
they hate it. But a slave, unless he be 
well armed, has a poor chance in revolt. 

Italy has a poor chance of getting out 
of her subject state. Italy will fight be- 
cause she will be forced to fight. And 
the destruction of her glorious land will 
be the major tragedy of the war. 





CONQUEROR! The farms of the 
Ukraine (the famed “Russian Bread- 
basket”) are under German supervision, 
or have been up to the time the Reds 
broke into the sector again. The collec- 
tive farms there had German manage- 
ment. The workers on those farms were 
virtually slave labor. 

Now study these figures carefully. In 
normal, peaceful times, this Ukraine 
normally exported 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat per year; it consumed another 
7,000,000 tons in home consumption. 
That is ten million tons of wheat annual- 
ly. But under German direction it has 
not produced enough wheat for its own 
use and the use of the army of occupa- 
tion. 

In other words, you can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make him drink. 
You can “conquer” a people but you 
-an’t make them support you: this is the 
lesson Schickelgruber is learning over 
the whole of occupied Europe. If this 
be the conqueror’s lot, he can have it! 


DARLAN: The little square- jawed Gas- 
con called variously traitor and patriot 
has been brushed out of the war picture 
with an assassin’s bullet; Darlan is dead. 
and there are few who shout “Long Live 
Darlan.” 

We may be doing the man an injustice: 
his status as traitor, truth be told, has 
never been established beyond doubt. 
Not many of the French liked or trusted 
him: President Roosevelt and the Allied 
Generals were criticized unmercifully for 
working with him. The final, absolute 
truth about him died when he died. be- 
fe the murderer. 

It was plain murder, but at whose in- 
stigation the slaying happened is also still 
in doubt. His slaver was French, with a 
mother living in Italy—which certainly 
is a broad hint at Axis intrigue. The 
Axis didn’t trust Darlan, either. 

On the good side, let’s remember this 
about Darlan: the armistice he signed 
saved thousands of lives and weeks of 
time for the Allies in the Mediterranean 
campaign; he gave us Dakar: he un- 
doubtedly made it possible for the sur- 


viving units of the French fleet to join 
the war against the Boche: he was of 
tremendous aid in placing Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tunisia under the Allied ban- 
ner, which means new huge stores of 
wheat, barley, rye, olive oil and citrus 
fruits, manganese, lead, copper, iron, 
phosphates, zinc and mercury. Let’s re- 
member that and let the rest disintegrate 
in the shifting sands of the desert where 
he fought and died. 


TURN: A year ago, the Rising Sun 
flag was certainly rising. It was on the 
offensive, evervwhere. Wake Island and 
Hong Kong fell within twenty-four hours 
of each other; Manila was in a bad way 
and the Japanese were moving down into 
Malaya. The tide of the Nipponese was 
a full tide. 

But today, the tide has certainly 
turned. In New Guinea. that bother- 
some island which lies squarely in the 
path of the ships that travel from Japan 
to Australia. a mere handful of the Japa 
nese is holding out against MacArthur’s 
men in a suicidal attempt to keep their 
foothold: they will probably be liquidated 
by the time vou read this. In Burma, an 
impressive British offensive is in progress 
aimed at reopening the Burma road; it 
may also be aimed at forcing the Japa 
nese to withdraw troops from the Solo 
mons area. The Japanese Navy has been 
licked—and_ badly Ecked—by an Amer- 
ican force inferior in numbers, every time 
that Navy has dared show itself. The 
strength of the Nipponese maritime fleet 
is being whittled down at an alarming 
rate. Ave—the tide has turned. 

On your map, these gains are so smal! 
that you can hardly trace them. But 
that isn’t important: important here is 
the fact that the Alhes are no longer re 
treating, no longer even on the defensive. 


The Allies attack! 


MINES: The sinking of the transport 
President Coolidge was a sad event, for 
this editor; once upon a time he sailed 
on her, and seeing a ship on which one 
has sailed go down always seems like wit- 
nessing the death of an old friend. But 
it has its happy aspect. too, for it indi- 
cates that the Allied Nations may be 
using the floating mine to good effect in 
the Southwest Pacific 


Japan must use ships to transport her 
materials: those ships must sail waters 
that are easily mined. Her supplies (rub- 
ber, oil, rice, tin) come from an area that 
could easily be closed off, provided 
enough mine-layers can be put on the 
job. She must bring some of these ma- 
terials, for instance, through the Malacca 
Straits; others must pass the narrow sea- 
aisle between Surabaya and Banjermasin. 
And both those narrow passage-ways can 
be easily mined. The Gulf of Martaban, 
off Burma, is mineable. From Chinese 
Swatow through the Formosa Strait, and 
eastward as far as Tsushima Strait, every 
mile of the waters are mineable. 
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If these areas were mined, Japanese 
ships would either have to take their 
chances getting through these mines or 
detour miles out of their way through 
open ocean-routes where she would meet 
another destructive force every bit as 
deadly: the Allied submarine. Either 
way, the already overloaded Japanese 
cargo ships will be facing sudden death 
and annihilation. 


\ CHURCH NEWS / 


HARMONY: By all odds, the news of 
the month and the news of the year is 
that of the big meeting of Protestant 
America at Cleveland. We refer to the 
joint session of the Federal Council, the 
Foreign Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, the Home Missions Council, the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and_ the 
United Council of Church Women. Noth- 
ing quite like this has happened in the 
last twenty-five years. 

It was proposed at Cleveland that 
these bodies merge in one new “North 
American Council of Churches.” The 
proposal roused a lively debate—as every- 
one expected. That isn’t important. What 
is important is that such a tremendous 
group could get together at such a time 
to discuss such an idea. The fact that 
they gathered at all is amazing. 

The actions of the assembly would fill 
several pages. We think the declaration 
on the Church and War a very fine decla- 
ration; we think the statement on Re- 
ligious Freedom is a classic, and a state- 
ment that we needed very much to hear. 
More vital than declarations— 
which are forgotten, however good or bad 
they are—is what is going to happen 
during the next two years in Protestant- 
ism, when the denominations and boards 
discuss the proposal of the North Amer- 
ican Council. A ball has been started 
rolling here that will gather speed, fast; 
watch it closely. 

It is interesting to compare this move- 
ment with the late lamented Interchurch 
World Movement. That Movement 
started from the top, and worked down— 
and the Movement collapsed. This North 
American Council idea has worked from 
the bottom up; it is spontaneous; it has 
grown out of individual talking with indi- 
vidual, and it is altogether wholesome. 
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FUEL: Sunday morning, ye editor was 
so cold in church that his teeth chattered. 
The church heats with oil; the preacher 
is worried; he is talking about “shutting 
up shop.” 

Few churches will have to shut up 
shop, however low the oil supply is 
drained—but there are a lot of churches 
that might well shut down on some ac- 
tivities for the duration. There isn’t any 
very good reason why a large church 
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auditorium should be heated on a week- 
day night for fifteen or twenty people; 
the Boy Scouts might get along in the 
scoutmaster’s basement; the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle might sew just as well—and 
talk just as well—in Mrs. Jones’s parlor 
as in the church parlor. 


RATIONED: The newspapers and 
magazines of America are in for a ration- 
ing—and it will hurt. From the War 
Production Board comes word that news- 
print in the U.S. will be asked to cut ten 
percent, based on its 1941 usage. The 
magazines are also to be cut, we don’t 
know yet just how much. But look for 
it, in Christian Herald. We will be forced 
to use lighter paper, and perhaps fewer 
pages, very soon. 

It is only fair for the religious maga- 
zines to take their share of this. Truth 
be told, there is much “religious publish- 
ing” that could be cut without very much 
harm being done; be it also said here that 
some of our overstuffed Sunday newspa- 
pers could be cut about eighty-five per- 
cent and not one reader in ten thousand 
would care. 

Religious periodicals will shrink physi- 
cally; may they not shrink spiritually! 


PROGRAM: The most fascinating 
document yet to come out of Protestant 
ranks since Pearl Harbor has just come 
from the Christian Conference on War 
and Peace. It is fascinating first because 
of what it says, second because of the 
names of those who sign it. 

This is “A Program For Action,” which 
hints of real teeth. Lacking space here 
to give it in detail, we give our readers its 
four main points, viz: 

I. Win the War and Win the Chance to 
build a Better World. 

II. Set up a Council of the United Na- 
tions Now to Prosecute the War and Plan 
the Peace. 

III. Develop Economic Cooperation by 
the United Nations to Raise Standards of 
Living Throughout the World. 

IV. Extend Democracy at Home— 
Eliminate Racial Discrimination—En- 
large Economic Opportunity. 

And among the signers we read the 
names of Atkinson, Bowie, Bradbury, 
Arlo Brown, Clinchy, Coffin, Holt, Hor- 
ton, Hough, Inman, Leiper, McConnell, 
Niebuhr, Nixon, Oldham, Poling, Rall, 
Shipler, St. George Tucker and Van Du- 
sen. To say they are familiar names is to 
put it mildly: these are the leaders of 
American Protestantism, and they have 
advanced a program that is enough to 
make those who plan to sit at the peace 
table stop, look and listen. If Protestant- 
ism can stand for a program like this, 
these soldiers shall not have died in vain. 


TOKYO: All Protestant churches in 
Japan have been dissolved, and_ will 
henceforth be included in one single or- 
ganization: the Church of Christ in Ja- 
pan. A Tokyo radio spokesman has said 
that “for the first time in the history of 





modern Christianity, a nation-wide unifi- 
cation of all Protestant denominations 
has been effected on a permanent basis.” 
The new set-up includes “the major part 
of the Episcopal Church, the YM and 
YWCA and the Association of Women’s 
Temperance Unions.” 

According to radio reports, this new 
church “renounces the concept of Nip- 
ponese Christianity and asserts Kirisuto 
Kyo or Christianity of Japan.” That 
may be a smoke screen; at this point, 
your editor can’t seem to find out just 
what it means. But he does know that 
there are other smoke screens here, be- 
hind which the action is taking place. 

But put this down in your notebook: 
whether it is one big church in Japan or 
whether it is a return to the old denom- 
inational divisions, they will receive the 
Western missionary with open arms when 
the war is over—on one condition. That 
condition is that the United Nations win. 


TEMPERANCE 


REGENERATION: Cooperating church 
organizations in Kentucky, working to- 
gether as the Kentucky Christian Citi- 
zenship Council, have been told by the 
State Assistant Attorney General that 
their principal objective should be the 
reeducation and “regeneration” of the 
voting population of Kentucky. He 
maintained that “a government never 
tises higher than the character and mor- 
als of its leaders,” and then the State 
Revenue Commissioner told them that 
the enforcement of the liquor laws in dry 
counties was almost devoid of any coop- 
eration whatever between federal, state 
and local officials. The two statements 
fit together like a dovetail joint. 

We wonder if there is still a Christian 
alive who dreams that it is enough just 
to pray for a better way of life? We won- 
der whether we are ever going to get a 
really Christian way of life or citizenship 
until the churches roll up their sleeves 
and go to work to establish it? 


TIRADE: Collier's Magazine is making 
quite a to-do over an article by Repre- 
sentative James W. Wadsworth. It is en- 
titled “What The Army Drinks,” and the 
idea seems to be to tell the American 
people that (1) the Army is not made 
up of a lot of drunks but that (2) the 
best fighters in the army are the beer- 
drinkers. 

- But what interests us about his article 
is that half way through it, he forgets 
all about the army and goes berserk over 
local option. Local option is bad. Very 
bad—for the brewers. And that is evi- 
dently the one salient in the temperance 
picture that still makes a Congressman 
stop, look and listen. All Mr. Wadsworth 
accomplishes in his tirade against it is a 
veiled warning that we had better not 
have any more local option. 
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in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


But I know I would be foolish to 
dream of serving as they have. For a 
woman to go farther than this shore 
demands a special skill, complete in- 
dependence—and I have neither. 

No, my task is here, here in the 
little storm-tight house that sits back 
from the cove, here with my son, 


And if I become discontent with 
the seeming smallness of my task, 
Jim’s w wail come back to steady me. 

“[’m leaving you a very important 
job, Mary. Until this war is won, 
there won’t be any more evenings 
when we can sit by the fireside and 
plan our tomorrows together. It will 
be up to you to make the plans for 
the three of us. 
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Beyond This Shore 


“Mary,” he said, “keep our dreams 
alive. * * * . 


MAKE no little plans, you who 
build the dream castles here at home. 
When you try to imagine the future, 
after he returns, be sure your imagin- 
ings are full of bright and cheerful 
hues, for that world of tomorrow 
will be resplendent in things you 
don’t know—never even imagined. 
Allow for wonderful new develop- 
ments in such fields as television, 
fluorescent lighting, plastics. And 
leave a flexible horizon for the mar- 
vels that are sure to come from the 
new science of electronics. When 
you're dreaming of your better to- 
morrow, count on us. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
* * * 

THE VOLUME of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of se- 
crecy required is so great that we can tell 
you little about it now. When it can be told 
completely we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war years 
will make one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of industrial progress. 
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RICKENBACKER AND ELIJAH 
C5 attics the reasonable accuracy of the 


statistics of religion, there are considerably 

more than seventy million Americans who 
do not belong to or attend any church of any faith. 
In greater Philadelphia alone, out of a population of 
two million, there are more than eight hundred and 
fifty thousand of our unchurched population. How 
are these men and women, young and older, to be 
further classified? Generally they are law-abiding 
citizens; they also have a part in the country’s war 
effort. They are in business, professional life and 
industry while their sons are with the colors. 

There are indications that these seventy million 
are not irreligious. There are profoundly moving 
stories of prayer experiences among them. “The 
Raft,” than which no more thrilling tale has come 
out of the war, described men long removed from 
the direct influence of any church conducting prayer 
meetings through thirty-four days of incredible sur- 
vival on a rubber raft. That story is an epic for any 
century. And Eddie Rickenbacker’s account of 
answered prayer while adrift on the storm-swept 
Pacific is not less dramatic than the Bible story of 
the ravens that fed hungry Elijah. One hour after 
praying for food a seagull lighted on the famous 
flyer’s shoulder. He tells us that but for seven eye 
witnesses he would not have had courage to relate 
the experience. The Stidger article in this same 
issue gives us the spiritual background of Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

Clearly these seventy million are not infidels. 
They do not scoff at religion. They do cry for 
bread when they are hungry, for courage when they 
are afraid, for comfort when they are hurt. They 
do seek the safety of their loved ones who are en- 
gaged in battle. However it may be expressed, they 
have a vital faith in a Power, without and above 
them, but they do not belong to any church. Per- 
haps the majority of these seventy million have at 
one period in their lives crossed the threshold of a 
sanctuary and have been, however briefly, influ- 
enced by organized religion. Even Dillinger, the 
gunman, once attended a Sunday School. 

Just why are there more than seventy million 
unchurched men and women in the United States? 
Surely competition—radio, amusements, recreation 












on Sunday, the automobile, movies and economic 
pressure—does not account for all of it. If competi- 
tion is the answer, then churchmen should be red 
in the face! My father once said: “Fill the peo- 
ple and the people will fill the pews.” Are these 
unchurched millions “just that way”? I think not. 

There are many answers for those who would 
have them, but for me there is one great answer 
that emerged from a conversation with a publisher 
of secular magazines,—“pulps”, if you please. His 
periodicals sell fifteen million copies on the news- 
stands every month. The most widely circulated 
cook-book in the world carries his name; it is 
printed in ninety-six pages, and retails for ten cents 
in the five-and-ten stores and on newsstands. Each 
new edition prints two million copies. This pub- 
lisher had come to me asking for printed prayers 
to be used in his periodicals. He said, “My readers 
want them. A girl has a fiance in Egypt or the Solo- 
mons and she wants to pray for his safety and re- 
turn.” He went on to describe the various prayer 
needs of his readers: “I wrote five clergymen in 
each of three faiths—distinguished men whose 
names are in the daily press—asking them to write 
prayers and offering generous honorariums. But 
when the prayers came, I couldn’t use them. I, my- 
self, couldn’t understand their language and I knew 
my readers wouldn’t- know what these clergymen 
were talking about—they spoke a language “not of 
my world.” He looked at me half-smiling and con- 
cluded, “I suppose you think we are all morons and 
perhaps we are. But we do want to pray.” 

I had no disposition to call my visitor a moron, 
but later I felt like calling myself something worse, 
for I discovered that had I written a prayer in reply 
to his request, it would have been quite as inade- 
quate as those of my Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish brethren. Granted that the request missed the 
true or at least the full import of prayer, granted its 
“gimme” quality, it nevertheless voiced a sincere 
desire. Jesus always met sincerity with sincerity. 
He answered prayers for bread, for healing and for 
the safety of loved ones. He met people where they 
were and led them on to deeper things and richer 
experiences. He did not try to teach a hungry multi- 
tude—He gave them bread for life before He broke 
the “Bread of Life”, and He did not despise the first 
halting effort nor did He philosophize about it. 

Referring to the popular gospel songs sung on 
“The Raft” during that appalling journey, one Prot- 
estant paper said editorially: “What a travesty that 
they had no better help than these songs afforded. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE, FOR OBVIOUS REASONS, MUST REMAIN ANONY- 
MOUS. THE EDITOR OF CHRISTIAN HERALD KNOWS HIM TO BE A MISSIONARY 
IN KOREA, AND A MAN OF UNDOUBTED VERACITY AND HIGH STANDING 


WAS a prisoner of Japan. I have just 

come out of that horror—but if you 
are looking for one of those atrocity 
story articles, you had better stop read- 
ing right here. I suffered, yes—but no 
more and probably not as much as the 
Japanese themselves are suffering now, 
certainly no more than the Koreans and 
the Chinese have suffered. I come back to 
you not with a long sad tale of brutality 
and torture, but with another message. 
Read it carefully: The money that you 
folks in America have been spending on 
missions in the East is the best invest- 
ment you have ever made; it has created 
between the people of the East and the 
American people the only bond of under- 
standing and the only ray of hope that is 
left; the seed of the Gospel which you 
have planted there has only just begun 
to grow; the Church of Jesus Christ in 
Japan, China and Korea is absolutely 
indestructible. Please memorize that! 

I say I suffered. Some of this was in- 
flicted suffering, but most of it was due 
to nothing more than the chaos of war 
and to the brutality that is roused every- 
where once the bugles begin to blow and 
the killing begins. I bear no malice; I 
cannot hate; I only want to get back to 
the mission field and get to work again. 

The police came for me on December 
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7th—on the very day they bombed Pearl 
Harbor. We were bundled off to intern- 
ment at the Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary in Seoul, twelve of us—six mission- 
aries, a Hungarian chemist, two White 
Russians, an American banker, a retired 
Canadian mining man and a young lady. 
We were well treated at the Seminary. 
We had our own bedding, for which we 
were paid five sen (a little over one cent) 
a day; food was brought in to us from 
our homes; we had plenty of books and 
games, and the English paper published 
in Tokyo. Having from two to five 
guards in the room with us wasn’t par- 
ticularly pleasant, but we made the best 
of it. The worst part of it was in being 
cut off from our families. 


The real trouble began when they 
moved those of us who were “suspicious 
cases” to the police station, where we 
were crowded twenty at a time into 
eleven by eleven foot cells. We slept on 
the bare wooden floor; I had my over- 
coat for cover, and the corner of a blan- 
ket. We could not speak to each other, 
but only to our guards. For a week at a 
time I did not stir out of that cell. And 
then there was the food. What food! A 
contractor was being paid by the gov- 
ernment to feed us, at the rate of 11 


sen—or less than three cents—per day. 
The contractor had to make his profit 
out of that, and I think he made plenty. 
We lived on a diet of one small bowl of 
boiled rice, a tiny portion of boiled 
burdock roots and a half cup of warm 
water, three times a day. We all began 
to lose weight. There was no exercise, no 
chance to keep clean, nothing to read— 
and a lot of lice! One day Dr. Miller’s 
cellmates went over him and his clothes 
and they picked off six hundred of the 
little pests. This was hard, but it was 
understandable. All Korea—and all Ja- 
pan, for that matter—was on a limited 
diet, in jail or out of jail. All living con- 
ditions were hard; people everywhere 
lived in a state of suspense. 

There were, we found, six degrees of 
“examination,” or torture, that might be 
applied to any of us. They began with 
verbal threats and abuse, followed by 
the water-cure, the “aeroplane,” and 
other more hideous forms of torture. I 
got the water-cure once, and I never 
want it again. Do you know the water- 
cure? The victim is trussed up like a 
pig, thrown on his back, and then pails 
of water are poured in his face until he 
confesses. It isn’t nice. The water stops 
when he faints, begins again when he 
comes to, and goes on until he confesses 
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or until his torturers give it up as a bad 
job. It is a brutal business. It is a part 
of the complete madness of war. 

I suppose I should be bitter about this, 
but I am not. As a matter of fact, I 
understand that the Japanese police had 
a perfectly good reason for treating me 
to the water-cure. You see, I am the 
world’s worst typist. The Japanese po- 
lice got hold of some letters I had mailed, 
and when they saw all those awful mis- 
iakes they leaped to the conclusion that 
I had written the letters in code. Code 
had been used by some others to get 
out information to America. What, they 
wanted to know, was I trying to tell 
America with this code? I had a tough 
time of it trying to convince them that 
these were only typist’s errors! I had 
also published some articles in which 
they thought there were “hidden mean- 
But I was lucky; I was only 
examined via the water route once. 

For weeks I was treated as a crimi- 
nal, spoken to in the rudest possible 
language, subjected to beatings and other 
indignities. But one evening I was called 
to the bars of the cell, to confront one 
of the guards who had just come on to 
watch us through the night. He spoke 
to me: 

“Do you know me, honorable teacher?” 

“No,” I replied. “In this light and 


ings.” 


without my glasses (our glasses were 
taken from us lest we try to kill our- 
selves) I’m afraid I can’t see you well 
enough to tell who you are.” 
He came closer and whispered, “I am 
. Who graduated from 
your honorable school in the class of 
*” And he was! For half an hour 
the police cell and the bars faded away 
and we stood there and talked of old 
times, as teacher and student again, as 
friends. Unless you have felt the brutal 
rudeness of the language of the Japanese 
police you cannot understand what that 
half hour meant to me. 
“Honorable head-master,” he begged, 
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The Korcans, like the rest of the Asiatics, are rapidly becoming modern- 


ized. Above is an old Korean scholar, as indicated by his headgear, of a type 


which is rapidly disappearing. At the left is a thoroughly modern Korean, Rev. 
Tai Young Lee, leading Korean Protestant missionary in China. On the opposite 
page, top, a Korean funeral procession, apparently of a prominent person. 
Center, some Buddhist sages, and bottom, women in Pyengyang, Korea, waiting 
for Sunday School to be over, so they can study. All photos courtesy The Presby- 


terian Board of Missions 


“what can I do for you?” 

I told him I needed nothing—which 
was not quite true, but it was the best 
answer I could make, under the cireum- 
stances. He left me, and went out to 
join a group of his soldier-comrades 
around the stove where they did all their 
cooking. Shortly, he was at my cell 
door again. He pushed through a little 
saucer of sliced pickled turnip, which the 
police ate with their rice. Our rice was 
cooked entirely without salt, and the 
few shreds of boiled roots that went with 
it were practically tasteless. We longed 
for a little seasoning—and here were 
eight slices of it! I divided it with two 


sick men in the cell, and we ate it with 
all the relish of men eating their Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

A pretty gesture, you think, on the 
cop’s part? Don’t fool yourself. It was 
a lot more than that. He would have 
been in serious trouble if his superiors 
had caught him passing food to prison- 
ers, for prisoners to the Japanese are not 
supposed to be treated like human be- 
ings. This boy’s loyalty was too much for 
that barbarism. Who was it who said 
that “Night brings out the stars?” 

Aye—night brings out the stars; per- 
versity brings forth faith; this war is 
bringing the seeds of Christianity to full 
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Japanese police 

This is no isolated instance; it has hap- 
pened time and time again. During the 
time we were in those _police-station 
cells, we were at the mercy of the police 
who guarded us. Sometimes it seemed to 
me that from sheer boredom they beat 
their victims; sometimes it was done to 
break down a suspect, or to soften him 
up for examination. Sometimes it was 
for breaking cell rules. The most cruel 
form was ordering the culprit to “make 
an airplane.” This was done by forcing 
him to suspend himself from a beam in 
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the ceiling, holding himself in mid-air, 
with his bare feet thrust through the bars 
of the window. The guard struck his feet 
with a bamboo slat—from outside the 
cell. He struck with all his might, enjoy- 
ing the sufferer’s efforts to dodge. After 
half an hour of this, he was left to hang 
there for an hour, or two hours. If he 
let go and fell to the floor, he was in 
for another beating. 

Brutal? Yes, very brutal. But more 
impressive than the brutality were the 
actions of the men in the cell, who took 
turns supporting the dangling victim 
on their heads or on their uplifted hands, 


so that he could rest his aching arms 
and hands. They knew too well that if 
the guard caught them at this, they 
would get the same punishment them- 
selves. They did this for men who were 
total strangers! It is one thing to lay 
down your life for your friend; it is 
quite another to face torture for a total 
stranger. 

I never got the “airplane” myself; if I 
had been ordered up there, I should have 
refused, for my leaky heart would never 
have stood it. But I saw it over and 
over, and the memory of the heroic ac 
tions of the other men in the cell is 
something I will forget. And 
though most of them were not Chris- 
tians, I cannot forget that One who 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, ve 
have done it unto me.” 

On the seventeenth day of my stay 
in the cell, I got a meal from home. 
Crisp. radishes, fresh 
potatoes, a small hamburger! 


never 


lettuce, creamed 
And the 
next day, with another home meal, there 
were flowers. I did not know the whole 
story until I was released. Then my 
wife told me that our Christian ser- 
vant-boy was really responsible for the 
flowers. The first day he came with 
my home-cooked food, he had a bouquet 
for me, but the officer in charge pulled 
them out of the basket and hurled them 
to the floor. “No flowers for him!” 
snarled the officer. The boy picked the 
blossoms up. blew the dust from them, 
and set them on the desk of the official, 
“If the master cannot have them,” he 
said, “Then you shall have thent!” The 
next day, the flowers got through to 
me. Love your enemies: do good to 
those who despitefully use you! 


If you are under the impression that 
all the prisoners of the Japanese have 
been mistreated, let me remind you 
that out of the 141 missionaries brought 
out of occupied territory by one Board 
of Foreign Missions, only three report 
mistreatment! And these there were in- 
terned in Korea, not in Japan. 

Those who. have suffered most tell the 
most thrilling stories of the Christian 
gallantry of native Chinese, Koreans 
and Japanese. At one of our churches 
in China, the first Sunday after Pearl 
Harbor, Japanese guards stood at the 
door challenging those who came for the 
service: 1600 people that day defied the 
guards and attended the services of the 
Church. In Nodoa, Hainan, even before 
the eighth of December, not one of our 
chapels was occupied by a Christian pas- 
tor, or was being used for Christian 
worship; two chapels had been bombed. 
three were burned, two were being used 
by the invaders and the rest were looted 
or partially destroyed. Yet not one of 
those pastors, evangelists or Bible women 
stopped working! In some of the coastal 
regions of China the people fled as the 
Japanese approached, taking — shelter 

(Continued on page 52) 
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DDIE RICKENBACKER, landing 

in San Francisco after his seven- 
teen-day perilous drifting on a rubber 
raft in the South Pacific said to a mutual 
friend of mine and his: “We never 
stopped praying, and God was with us on 
our raft all the time. I could feel Him 
there. I’m a practical sort of a man: I 
deal with machinery and material things, 
but I am sure of that. God was on our 
ratt! 

“We had no rain until the eighth night. 
We saw nothing in the way of searching 
planes or ships. The little boy in my 
boat had an issue Bible in his pocket of 
his jumper, and the second day out we 
organized little prayer meetings in the 
evening and morning and took turns 
about reading passages from the Bible, 
and frankly and humbly we prayed for 
our deliverance.” 

Several weeks before Eddie landed in 
San Francisco, safe and sound after his 
trying days at sea, a phone rang in a 
New York apartment house and Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold commanding general 
of the Army Ai forces speaking from 
Washington, D C., said to Mrs. Ricken- 
backer, “I have good news for you. Ed- 
die is safe.” 

“God bless you!” was all that Mrs. 
Rickenbacker could say in reply. Then, 
getting control of herself she added: “I 
knew it! I knew it! I have prayed night 
and day since he was lost. Mayor La- 
Guardia asked the whole city to pray— 
and I know a lot of them did: at least 
Eddie’s friends did—and we did: I knew 
he would be brought back safely. I felt 
it in my bones. . .” 

A little later Eddie’s 
“None of us ever gz> up hope: we were 
sure all the time that he would be found. 
I prayed night and day and God is good!” 
That seventy-nine year old mother, Eddie 
himself, and his wife never lost hope. 
They all prayed; they all believed that 
Eddie would be found. And the general 
public shrugged its shoulders and turned 
to other things, half believing that this 
was something merely inspired by the 
moment’s experience, unaware that this 
praying business is and always has been 
a normal part of the lives of this trio. 
They did not just start praying when 
they were in a tight spot. The Ricken- 
backers have always been church people 
and prayer has always been a part of 
their vocabulary. 

I have known Eddie for twenty years 
and I for one do not want this episode to 
pass by without calling attention to this 
rather important fact, that prayer is not 
merely an emergency matter with Eddie 
and his fine family. It is a daily habit 
and a good one. When Eddie said “God 
16 


mother said, 
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Rickenbacker and his party rode in the big raft 
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Rickenbacker is moved by stretcher, following his rescue from a life raft in the South Pacific 


was on our raft!” he meant it. 

His remark takes me back twenty years 
to Detroit. We were sitting beside each 
other at a Rotary Club luncheon. They 
asked me to offer a short prayer. I did, 
and later I spoke to the club. Most of the 


men congratulated me at the end of the 
meeting on the speech I had made, but 
when Eddie came up to me he said: 
“Doctor, I want to thank you for that 
prayer. I believe in prayer and I like to 
hear prayers at our lodges and clubs.” 
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Mrs. Rickenbacker stands in front of an oil painting of her hero husband 
The painting is by artist 


at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
Howard Chandler Christy 


Captain Rickenbacker as he arrived in New York from Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he had been recuperating from serious injuries suffered in a plane 
crash. With him are his sons, David (left) and Billy 





This episode on the raft not only took 
me back to Detroit in the early twenties 
but it took me back to those three boys 
who were lost for thirty-four days on 
“The Raft” in those same South Pacific 
seas a few weeks before Eddie had his 
perilous experience. Dixon, the navigator 
Fepruary 1943 


of that small rub- 
ber raft, said at 
that time to re- 
porters: “I figured 
the Lord would 
help those who 
helped themselves 
so I set out im- 
mediately to take 
advantage of 
everything I could, 
especially of the 
few materials 
available to me. I 
thought it might 
be a good idea to 
say a little prayer, 
so on our second 
night adrift we 
had a prayer meet- 
ing: we sang 
hymns, ‘When The 
Roll is Called up 
Yonder, I'll Be 
There’ and ‘The 
Little Brown 
Church in the 


j Vale. After our 
x oe : . 
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There was comfort 
in passing our bur- 
den to someone 
bigger than we 
were in that empty 
space, that vast- 
ness of sea. There 
seemed to be a 
fourth member of 
our party after 
that prayer meet- 
ing.” 

The men in this 
war, when they 
find themselves in 
a situation which 
is too much for 
them to handle, al- 
ways turn to some- 
body bigger than 
themselves and 
that somebody is 
alwavs God. The 
Psalmist of old, 
being a poet, 
caught the mean- 
ing of these mod- 
ern days when so 
many of our boys 
are being brought 
down in the seas: 
“They that go 
down to the sea in 
ships, that do busi- 
ness in great wa- 
ters: these see the 
works of the Lord 
and his wonders in the deep.” 

John Masefield in “The Everlasting 
Mercy” has Saul Kane, the prize fighter 
after a night of drunken debauchery cele- 
brating a ring victory, leaning out of the 
window of his room sick in body and 
soul; sick of himself, sick of everything 
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that he is. As he leans out of that win- 
dow, the cool notes of the chapel bell 
ring; and a cock crows and Saul says: 

“And then a cock crew flappin’ wings 

And sommat made me think o’ things!” 

That’s it: “Sommat made me think o’ 
things.” 

We would all be Christians, we would 
all be kind, loving, tender with each 
other; we would all pray and acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon a Higher Be- 
ing if we ever stopped to think! War calls 
out like a sentinel in the night; calls out 
to our indifference, our self-sufficiency, 
our human egotism: “Halt, who goes 
there?” “And then a cock crew flappin’ 
wings, and sommat made me think o’ 
things.” Men turn to God in wartime 
because there is no other place to turn. 

But back to my friend Eddie Ricken- 
backer. The first time I met him was in 
an Aviation Mess in Toul, France during 
World War One. I was stationed in an 
old warehouse, driving a Pierce Arrow 
Truck down the Toul line every evening 
between midnight and dawn, hauling sup- 
plies into the front line trenches. When 
daylight came and we had returned from 
our night trip, we spent an hour getting 
our trucks ready for that night’s trip. 
One morning I heard a shout: “Look at 
Rickenbacker on the tail of that Boche 
plane!” 

I hurried out from under my truck and 
looked up into the sky. Sure enough, 
there was an American flier on the tail of 
a German plane; and quicker than it 
takes to tell it the German started to fall 
from the sky with smoke and fire trailing 
out behind him. The American plane 
flew leisurely around Toul two or three 
times and then glided to the ground. 

I went back to my work on the car, 
thrilled over the sight of my first air bat- 
tle, although it was mild compared with 
the battles in this war. I had seen that 
morning just two planes in mortal com- 
bat: today there are hundreds in a single 
engagement. It so happened that the 
next day I had to take some supplies to 
the Aviation Field at the edge of Toul 
and, having a friend there from San Jose, 
California, Doug Campbell, I was invited 
to the mess for lunch. There I met Eddie 
Rickenbacker, and, in the course of the 
conversation I told him that I had seen 
him bring the German down the day be- 
fore. Much to my surprise Eddie didn’t 
seem very much excited or very happy 
about it. He didn’t seem to want to talk 
about it. But before the visit was over 
he said, “It’s my business to bring ’em 
down and I do my best—but I don’t like 
seeing a man fall to his death, as that boy 
fell yesterday. I always think of his 
mother back home; I know how my 
mother would feel if that happened to 
me.” 

I have never, through all these years, 
forgotten that day. I have had more re- 
spect for Eddie Rickenbacker since that 
statement. Later Doug Campbell, said to 
me, when I repeated what Eddie had said 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Barnstorming for Brotherhood, a rabbi, a priest and a Presbyterian minister pose at Camp Joseph T. Robertson, in Arkansas, following a camp forum 


BROTHERHOOD OR CHAOS 
Ly 


EVERETT R. CLINCHY 


Director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


O PUT the ideals of American de- 

mocracy into any- 
thing but easy. But actually, it has been 
done in one word: brotherhood. We are 
to hear that word often during Brother- 
hood Week this month. We shall hear it 
spoken in church pulpits, on public plat- 
forms, in civic observances, in schools, 
over the radio. 

America, the home of fifty nationali- 
ties, will proclaim brotherhood as the 
one big idea it wants to share with all 
the world. 

Our soldiers will talk about it, as they 
have talked ever since they were called 
to be its champions against the Cains of 
this day. 

We spoke to thousands of these men, 
recently, as we barnstormed through a 
string of ‘military camps from Arkansas 
in Oklahoma and Texas. With the writ- 
er, who is a Protestant minister, were 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey and Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron of 
Baltimore. The trip, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, was, in one respect, a unique one. 
Many priests have traveled with min- 
isters and rabbis on interfaith teams, but 
this was the first time a member of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy had done so. 
We slept on trains, traveled by automo- 
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bile from 150 to 200 miles each day to 
the various camps, spoke from four to 
seven times each day,: counseled with 
hundreds of chaplains of all creeds, ad- 
dressed large gatherings of officers and 


men, joined in numerous group discus- 
sions. 

We met frequently in an informal at- 
mosphere, encouraging comments and 
questions, and we liked the easeful, some- 
times unconventional manner in which 
the men expressed themselves. We went 
to exhibit brotherhood; we found it al- 
ready on the ground, working! 

We listened to a sun-tanned, giant- 
size Missourian... . 

“Brotherhood? Sure, we know what 
mean. It’s simple.” The speaker 
pointed to two strapping young fellows 
among ¢the soldiers gathered around us, 
curious to hear what we had to say. 
“Bill, there, is a Catholic. Sam/’s a Jew. 
Me? I’m a Methodist. Six months ago 
we three didn’t know the other fellow 
even existed. Now we're eating togeth- 
er, sleeping together, working and play- 
ing together. Pretty soon we'll be fight- 
ing together. That’s brotherhood, isn’t 
it? And you'll find it all over the camp. 
Heck, a fellow has a right to his own 
religion, just as he has a right to his 
name, whether it’s Wysocki, or Callahan, 
or Cohen. We're Americans, all of us, 
and brotherhood to us means giving the 
other fellow the same chance we want 
for ourselves.” 

“And no favors shown,” another sol- 
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Left to Right, Dr. Clinchy, Director A. W. Gottschall of the Southern 
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Region, NCCJ and Col. William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains 
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NCCJ Units, all over the United States, carry on an all-year-round program of understanding 
and cooperation under the guidance of the leaders of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish groups 


dier chimed in. 
instance.” 

That got a laugh. 

“This morning, after breakfast, the 
top-kick lines us up. ‘If there are any 
experienced trucks drivers in this out- 
fit,’ he says, ‘they may step two paces 
forward.’ Well, a dozen of us stepped 
out of ranks, thinking we were in for 
something soft, something special. What 
do you suppose they marched us to? 
Twelve wheelbarrows. That’s brother- 
hood in the army!” 

“Yeah?” a chubby-faced Easterner 
said, “And after your bunch was 
marched off, Sarge smiles real friendly- 
like and wants to know, ‘Have we any 
engineers or contractors capable of de- 
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“Take our sergeant, for 


signing 


teered. 


highways?’ Six of us volun- 
I was one. We did our bit that 
day at a cinder pile with shovels and 
rakes, surfacing a path to the guard- 
house!” 

When the laughter subsided, the tall 
man from Missouri turned to us. 

“Don’t take us too seriously. We're 
not griping. We know the army’s train- 
ing us for a big job. Our morale’s high. 
We're in deadly earnest about winning 
this war. We’ve got the right slant on 
a lot of things. You’re working for 
brotherhood; but we’re one step ahead 
of you, because we're the soldiers of 
brotherhood. 

“We have a great country. It isn’t 


perfect, but we’ve got along so far by 





holding fast to our Bill of Rights. We’re 
everybody under the sun, and we’ve 
proved that with a little patience and 
understanding, human beings, no matter 
where they come from or what religion 
they profess, can hit it off pretty well. 
If you want to tell Americans that 
brotherhood will help to win this war 
and make the world a better place to 
live in, go to it. We’re with you all 
the way.” 

Escorted on our tour by a colonel, 
we found everywhere a readiness to dis- 
cuss brotherhood in down-to-earth terms. 

One red-headed soldier from Tllinois 
nodded approval as Colonel Cohee, a 
chaplain with the D. S. M. and the 
Croix de Guerre for heroism under fire 
in the last war, spoke of the United 
States being at death grips with “a bru- 
tal paganism.” 

“A paganism,” the chaplain pointed 
out, “that denies every advance that 
man has made, that would impose up- 
on us a code that sets race against race 
and which puts the accident of birth 
above the brotherhood of man.” 

“T think we’re pretty clear on that, 
Chaplain,’ the soldier interrupted. 
“But haven’t we got to practice a little 
more brotherhood among ourselves be- 
fore we start to sell the idea to other 
people?” 5 

At this point Rabbi Lazaron spoke up.’ 

“Of course we have to clean house 
ourselves; but that shouldn’t keep us 
from spreading the idea anywhere or, 
anytime we get the chance. The essen- 
tial thing is that we are willing to study 
and remedy our own defecis. The men 
in uniform—in camp and on the battle- 
field—are setting a fine example. All 
of us are learning new lessons. Let us 
pray that when the war is over we shall 
retain these insights into the other fel- 
low’s mind and heart and return to nor- 
mal life determined to rout out the prej- 
udices that debase our democracy.” 

“Do you think an Allied victory will 
ensure equal opportunity for all nations 
and among. all 





races?” The question 
came from a slim, quiet-spoken fellow 
who had been following our discussion 
with obvious interest. 

Archbishop Lucey replied: 

“Let’s not say ensure; for, after all, we 
cannot predict what conditions will be 
like or how people will react when the 
war has ended. But this much we can 
say: When the war is over we must give 
the world an international security, 
which simply means that if the democ- 
racies of the world can unite to fight, 
they ought to unite for a decent and 
lasting peace. 

“In our country particularly, citizens 
must learn that our nation belongs to 
the family of nations and that our peo- 
ple belong to the human race. They 
must understand that peace is not a 
blessing that drops down upon us like 
rain from heaven. Peace is a blessing 
that we must work out for ourselves by 
the grace of God. Peace must be studied 
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—it must be planned—it must be or- 
ganized.” 

Our little circlé was about to break 
up when a handsome ex-rancher walked 
in, grinned and drawled: 

“What chuck are you passin’ around?” 

“We're talking about brotherhood, 
Butch,” someone answered. “Got any- 
thing to say?” 

“Brotherhood? Well, boys, anytime 
you want to see brotherhood in action, 
stop in at the G. I. barber shop.” 

He lifted his denim work hat to re- 
veal a sea of dark hair surrounded by 
a barren beach of machine-cropped 
scalp. 

“Know how long it took the barber to 
give me that hair-cut? Fifty-three sec- 
onds! ‘Every man the same,’ the barber 
tells me. ‘We gotta be brotherly.’ And 
darned if he didn’t turn out five more 
guys in the next five minutes without 
using his scissors once!” 


RMY chaplains are best qualified to 
speak of the spirit of cooperation 

and brotherhood prevalent in training 
camps throughout the country. The 
senior chaplain at Fort Leonard Wood 
in Missouri, recalls in a letter that when 
the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles was be- 
ing observed, a Catholic carpenter built 
the Suecah or booth in the Post chapel 
and a Lutheran helper brought in har- 
vest products and helped decorate it. 

Another interesting — situation _ pre- 
sented itself when the Catholic chaplain 
required the occasional use of the Jew- 
ish Holy Ark as a tabernacle for special 
services. The Jewish chaplain agreed to 
keep the Holy Scroll of the Law and 
other sacred objects in a sacred vault 
during the Catholic observances. 

Chaplains on duty with the soldiers 
overseas have told many tales of inter- 
faith friendships both among themselves 
and among the men they serve. It is 
still true, however, that in army train- 
ing camps, as well as in civilian circles, 
Axis-inspired propaganda is being active- 
ly circulated to defeat American unity. 
The Axis strategy is to divide and con- 
quer. It is a strategy that 
worked for all it is worth, and it is be- 
ing helped by those who endanger the 
common good to exploit prejudices too 
often based upon rumor and deception. 

Brotherhood and truth are the most 
effective antidotes to these poisonous in- 
fluences. 


is being 


IFTING fact from fiction, regional 

officials of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews have cooperated 
with public officials in removing racial 
In Peoria, Il.. 
for example, a daneerous and persistent 
rumor was circulated to the effect that 
Jewish residents were “dodging the draft.” 
A thorough investigation revealed that 
while Jews were only 1 per cent of the 
population, they were supplying men to 
the army in a ratio of 6 per cent. In 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, similar charges were 
20 


tensions in many areas. 


made; NCCJ representatives got to- 
gether with local officials and proved 
that Tulsa Jews, far from shirking their 
duty, were responding to selective serv- 
ice demands in much greater proportion 
than the general population. In a South- 
western city complaints were made that 
Jewish junk dealers were holding back 
on local scrap collections. A detailed 
inquiry showed that two Jewish scrap 
dealers had held out, but when the sit- 
uation was made clear to them, they 
were quickly brought into line. 

The enemy’s plain purpose is to keep 
Americans at cross purposes. Hence the 
ceaseless flow of innuendo, rumor and 
half-truth that make brotherhood ef- 
forts so necessary. 

Fifth columnists are the noise-makers 
of America; their efforts are calculated 
to create or intensify irritations between 
American groups. Catholics are told 
that Protestants are secularists, that 
they foster atheistic schools, that they 
can’t be trusted. Protestants are told 
that Catholics cannot be good Americans, 
or that the Catholic Church does not be- 
lieve in democracy. Both Protestants 
and Catholics are spurred to hate the 
Jews. 

Appeals are made to the nationalist 
prejudices of the Irish; the English are 
warned against Irish “fifth columnists.” 
Race is set against race; white man is 
set against Negro, enemy agents seek to 
sow dissension between employers and 
workers. Religious, racial and cultural 
differences are underscored in the hope 
that we shall forget how alike we are 
in our needs and aims. We are never 
encouraged to remember that  brother- 
hood is the best insurance for all people 
everywhere. 


N A little village in southern France— 

once sharply divided on_ religious 
grounds—groups of Protestant and 
Catholic youth decided to erect a huge 
wooden cross, painted in white and bear- 
ing the inscription, “Let us be united.” 
One Sunday morning the young people 
carried the cross to the village square, 
where they joined in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. Young men placed farm pro- 
duce at the base of the cross and later 
distributed it to needy families of both 
faiths. That was brotherhood in action. 

In our own country we witness ever- 
increasing evidences of the “Let us be 
united” spirit. It prevails throughout 
the churches. It is a watchword among 
our soldiers, among defense workers, in 
national defense councils, in USO and 
many other forms of patriotic endeavor. 
It is found in numerous charitable under- 
takings by Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews in which only the need is recog- 
nized, not the creeds or beliefs of the 
recipients. It recalls the quaintly am- 
biguous sign placed outside a hospital 
conducted by a group of foreign nuns: 
“We treat all diseases and have no re- 
spect for religion.” 


But because it sometimes lacks the 


color and drama that is supposed to 
make good headlines, the story of broth- 
erhood is often overlooked, given little 
publicity. In Cincinnati, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish religious leaders 
formed a Spiritual Morale Committee 
which, besides its efforts on behalf of 
men entering the army, issued a note- 
worthy statement on war aims which 
was read from local pulpits of the three 
faiths. In Canonsburg, Pa., a Jew— 
Harry Katz, son of Jewish immigrants 
and secretary of the local B’nai B’rith— 
started a community campaign to pre- 
serve the famous Log College, a land- 
mark of the Presbyterian Church. Rep- 
resentatives of seven religious denomina- 
tions organized the Textile Ministers and 
Religious Workers Association to foster 
cooperation among various faiths work- 
ing in the mill sections of Greensboro, 
N.C. When St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Lynn, Mass., was destroyed 
by fire, trustees of the neighboring First 
Methodist Church offered the homeless 
congregation the use “of such parts of 
our building as vou can use.” In reply, 
Monsignor Joseph F. McGlinchey wrote: 
“It is only in time of trouble that we 
learn to know our friends.” Members 


of the Cincinnati Lodge of B’nai B’rith 
donated over $300 to needy St. Mary’s 
(Catholic) Hospital. 


EW people know that American rab- 

bis have filled pulpits in Christian 
churches, conducted a joint Hanukkah- 
Christmas program for junior high school 
students in Minneapolis and a graduate 
course in a Catholic university, on the 
philosophy of one of Judaism’s greatest 
leaders. 

And here is something to think over 
the next time you see an American flag 
on display. A Pennsylvania worsted 
manufacturer, it is recorded, decided to 
find out how many nationalities were 
represented in the production of Ameri- 
can flags in his factory. He found the 
various operations were handled as fol- 
lows: sorted by an American; carded by 
an Italian; spun by a Swede: warped 
by a German: drawn by a Scotsman; 
woven by a Belgian: inspected by a 
Frenchman; scoured by an Albanian; 
dyed by a Turk: pressed by a Pole, and 
examined by an Irishman! 

The American Constitution is a char- 
ter of brotherhood. We should ponder 
its meaning, the opportunity and _ secur- 
ity it affords all of us. Our freedom 
is unique and precious. We should not 
take it for granted. Our courts function 
even in the midst of all-out war. We 
hold free elections. We worship as we 
please. We do not fear invasion of our 
homes, for there is no Gestapo to inquire 
into our private lives, to trump up false 
charges against us, lo herd us, without 
trial, into concentration camps. Our 
press is free to criticize the government 
if it sees fit. Each Christian body, and 
every other religious society, has the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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BOUT all we have left of the Civil War is a few relics 

and “Gone With The Wind.” The old bitternesses have 
passed into the limbo of forgotten things—and please God, may 
they stay there! It is to the credit of the race that when we 
think of the Civil War, we skip the bitterness and think instine- 
tively of a speech—of the greatest speech made in all our long 
American history—of a speech only 272 words long, yet treasured 
more in the hearts of our people than other speeches that oc- 
cupy 272 pages, more or less. 

The Gettysburg Address! Can there be anyone in Americ: 
who does not know it? Can there possibly be anyone who has 
ever gone to an American school who has not “recited” it? But 
how much do we really know about this speech? How and why 
was it written? When—where—who? It might be interesting, 
here at Lincoln’s Birthday in 1948, to consider some pertinent 
facts and a little background. 

There were some 2,200 battles in the Civil War, and some 
6,800 separate skirmishes and encounters between “Yank” and 
“Johnny Reb,” and the greatest of these was the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Greatest, because here was the high tide of the 
Confederacy; you can see the spot where the tide stopped and 
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started to ebb, running along a stone wall on top of a little 
hill. Here Pickett charged, and fell back, and here the tide of 
the war turned in favor of the North. It took four days for 
that to happen—from the first of July to the fourth, in 1863— 
and on the last day General Lee left the field. If General 
Meade had fallen upon his badly beaten columns then and 
there he might have finished the Civil War. Meade didn’t— 
but that’s another story. 

Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg was delivered on November 
19th of that same year—1863. 

Now when you have said all this, you have said about all 
you can say about the Gettysburg Address without getting 
into an argument. That is, the day of its delivery is about the 
only undisputed and known fact about the whole thing. Every- 
thing else is shrouded in obscurity. It may have been written 
in Gettysburg; it may have been written on the train coming 
up from Washington. It may have been written days before 
the train left Washington. It may have been written in full, or 
in notes. It may have been written on White House stationery, 
or on the back of an old yellow envelope. There has been so 
much argument over it that some of us are tempted to think 
it was never delivered at all! 

Even those who heard the speech with their own ears tell 
widely conflicting stories as to Lincoln’s manner of delivery, 
as to how and when and where this or that happened. It is 
possible, on the evidence of actual eye-witnesses, that Lincoln 
took his manuscript out of his side pocket before he arose and, 
finding it crumpled, smoothed it out on his knee. It is possible 
that he began to speak without the manuscript in his hand 
and produced it only after he had spoken one or two sentences 
and held it until he had finished. And then again, on equally 
valid evidence by other men who were also on the spot, you 
can prove that he used no manuscript at all but delivered the 
entire speech either extempore, trusting to the inspiration of 
the moment, or from memory. 

You can prove almost anything about the Address from the 
books that have been written about it—books which say that 
Lincoln gripped the manuscript nervously with both hands, 
and never made a gesture, or that he held the manuscript in 
one hand and gestured blindly with the other, or that he be- 
gan with his right hand extended and finished with both hands 
uplifted, as if in benediction. 

Whether there was applause at the finish or no applause, is 
still a matter of debate. There are scholars who will swear that 
the Address was interrupted by applause and that there was 
prolonged applause at the close; that there was only a polite 
hand-clapping; that there was an utter silence, signifying the 
disappointment of Lincoln’s audience; that there was no ap- 
plause at all because the moment was too sacred for such a 
demonstration. 

Why all the uncertainty? People usually pay strict atten- 
tion to anything a President has to say. I think there is 
abundant evidence that the people who listened here were 
good, attentive listeners. The trouble is that the human 
memory is not infallible. What we remember is subject to the 
suggestions of others; in time, we come to remember about 
what we want to remember. The brief incident at Gettysburg, 
where a President with a high speaking-voice and a strange 
and almost unpleasant tone talked for two minutes, came in 
time to have an unexpectedly dramatic value to those who 
had heard it—a value it distinctly did not have when it was 
uttered. 

These people do not wilfully lie. Year by year the fewer and 
fewer survivors of the Gettysburg dedication exercises found 
themselves more and more flattered and waited-upon; each 
one came to see himself as more and more a central figure in 
the exercises. He came to feel that he must have felt the awe 
of the moment. 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t; few felt any awe when this 
greatest of American speeches was (Continued on page 51) 
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A Story of Poignant Charm by GRAcE NIES FLETCHER 


HE day Beverly Rand was married, 
Robertson Memorial Chapel 
crowded to its beautiful wrought-iron 
doors, because Beverly had been popular 
here since the age of five when she’d put 
the lollypop for which she had = squan- 
dered her Sunday School penny into the 
collection plate, conscience having over- 
taken her before the first lap. But no- 
body knew the groom. He was one of 
those newly-varnished lieutenants Bever- 
ly had met at Camp Devens, as were the 
ushers who were parading up and down 
the aisles with the guests while the choir 
girls looked down, enviously. 
“Do you think they’ll make one of 
those arches with their sabres for the 
bride and groom to go out under?” whis- 
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Dr. Adams, the minister, had come alone from his study and was beckon- 
ing an usher compellingly from the back of the church, whispering to him 
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pered the honey-color tanned choir girl 
to her seatmate in the front stall. 

“Sh!” warned the seatmate clasping 
her hands tightly in the lap of her purple 
robe; being plain, she found it advisable 
to avoid trouble. “Here Mrs. 
Rand. Now they'll begin!” 

The bride’s mother in a green lace dress 
and a hat like a tilted leaf on her still 
slightly golden hair, was the last of the 
family to be seated, and the honey-color 
choir girl braced herself for the “Tum 
tum ti tum!” as stirring as savage drum 
beats which herald the coming of the 
bride, but strangely, the music didn’t 
start. Why, she saw with rising excite- 
ment. Dr. Adams, the minister, had 
come out alone from his study where he 
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WEDDING GUEST 


The usher strode off and when he came back he 
had a rather shabby brown man on his khaki arm 


and the groom had 
been waiting and 
was beckoning an 
usher imperiously 
from the back of 
the church, whis- 
pering to him! 
Was anything the 
matter? The usher 
strode off 
when he 
back down the 
center aisle, he 
had a little shab- 
by brown man on 
his khaki-colored 
arm. 

Could he be 
the groom’s fa- 
ther that they’d 
stopped the wed- 
ding for him? 
Then why didn’t 
he have on formal 
morning clothes 
like .he rest? 


and 
came 


Honey-color craned her bright — head 
shamelessly around the end of the choir 
stall. “He’s going in at the groom’s side,” 
she reported. 

The litle man with his smooth brown 
hair thinning at the top, brown pointed 
beard, brown suit) and (trust a 
choir girl not to miss anything!) slid into 
the next to the front pew, sat down and 
glanced around as if apologizing for all 
the trouble he was making, but the 
groom’s relatives stared back blankly. 

“That’s funny!” Honey-color nudged 
her plain seatmate. “They act like they 
never laid eyes on him before! Whom do 
you suppose ... ah!” She drew the deep 
ecstatic breath of a child when the circus 
trumpet blows. “Here comes the bride!” 

“Tum tum ti tum.” 

The little brown man in the next to 
the front pew stood up with the rest 
when the organ began and the whisper 
of excitement and the rustle of new 
gowns ran like water through the gray 
stone chapel. From here he could see how 
lovely the altar and the chancel looked. 
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banked with June lilies and ferns. But 
the flowers were no lovelier than the lace- 
like traceries of the carved stone reredos 
behind them. On one side of the choir 
loft rose the slender pipes of the organ, 
throbbing with silver sound; and below 
them, on either side, the massed choir 
was a purple and white flower bed; while 
high over everything else, the royal pur- 
ple was repeated in the gorgeous rose 
window. 

“It’s perfect,” the little brown man 
thought. “Isn’t it, Gay?” 

He caught himself, frowned, and looked 
around hastily. He was always afraid 
he’d say out loud the things he was think- 
ing and folks would call him queer. But 
he was safe. Everyone was too busy 
straining to see the bride, bless her. He 
wondered what the bride’s name was. 
He’d seen it in the paper but he couldn’t 
for the life of him remember. 

The first bridesmaid had arrived at the 
altar, he saw. She had on the floating 
gauzy sort of dress you see only at wed- 
dings and in picture galleries, and her 
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hair was a soft, innocent brown like 
Gay’s. She walked like Gay too, lithe and 
eager as if she was laughing, inside. And 
suddenly, looking at her, the little brown 
man stopped seeing the chapel and re- 
membered how Gay had laughed when 
he told her that first day he met her at 
the Epworth League picnic that she was 
prettier than the picture of that girl in 
the paper who'd won the big New York 
beauty contest and the trip to Paris, 
France, absolutely free. 

“What do you want? Another piece of 
chocolate cake?” Gay had asked him. 
“You mustn’t make fun of a poor woik- 
ing gal!” 

She was a stenographer and he was still 
a clerk in Dan Bloom’s hardware store, 
but right then and there, he remembered, 
he’d made up his mind that he was going 
to own that store some day and give 
Gay what she wanted, clothes; a big 
house; even, he’d soared recklessly, a trip 
to Paris, France, if that was what Gay 
wanted! He’d done it, too. They’d lived 
up over the store when they were first 


married in order to put every cent they 
could save back into the business. j 
Dan had taken him in as a junior partner 


to save commissions . . . but they’d been 
happy. Gay had planted a window box 
with a border of mignonette and when 
you opened the window it smelled so 
sweet... 

The little looked about 
him, confused, for the fragrance near him 
was familiar, but when he glanced beside 
him in the pew, Gay wasn’t there. Of 
course not. Someone in the pew behind 
him was whispering, “Isn’t she darling? 
The lace in her veil belonged to her 
mother!” 


brown man 


It was the bride whose name he did 
not know there in the aisle beside him, 
smelling of mignonette. She was lovely, 
but so unbelievably young. With her 
pearls and orange blossoms in her dark 
bobbed hair and her long gown, she 
looked like a little girl dressed up in her 
mother’s clothes, playing at being Snow 
White looking for the prince. Only her 
eyes were older, smiling ahead at the 
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altar where the very young lieutenant 
was waiting with his belt so shiny you 
could almost smell the polish. She wasn’t 
seeing anyone but him. 

“That was the way Gay looked at me!” 
the little brown man thought eagerly. 
His heart quickened and his head whirled 
and he remembered that the doctor had 
told him he mustn’t get excited. But how 
could you help it when everywhere you 
looked, you saw Gay? 

“Dearly beloved,” Dr. Adams, the min- 
ister, was beginning. 

Dearly beloved. The quaint words car- 
ried the little brown man further back 
into the day when he and Gay were 
married. But not here; in the shabby 
little parsonage next door. And John 
Adams’ hair had been black instead of 
pepper and salt as it was now, but his 
smile had been the same, 
steadying you, the nervous groom. “A 
man like John hasn’t any age,” the little 
brown man thought gratefully. He had 
hidden foundations like his church; you 
do grow like what you're fond of. 

Liking John Adams was one reason 
why he and Gay had joined Wesley 
Church where Adams was minister. After 
that their living in a small apartment 
hadn’t mattered so much because they 
had the church to spread out in. They 
had sat every Sunday morning in a pew 
nearly as far down front as this, the little 
brown man remembered, and he had been 
on the official board and Gay had a Sun- 


warming, 


day School class and if there was a church 
supper she hadn’t baked a pie for, he’d 
never heard of it. The only fault Gay 
had found with Wesley was that young 
people who couldn’t afford a big church 
wedding had to get married in the shab- 
by old parsonage. 

“Some day, Sam,” she urged (she knew 
that, give him time, her Sam could do 
anything. Wasn’t he Dan Bloom’s part- 
ner already?) “we ought to fix up a place 
for them, homier than the big church but 
Not 
that I mind our being married there,” 
hastily, “but a little gray stone chapel 
would be nice.” 

It was nice. Looking around, the little 
brown man didn’t see how it could be 
much nicer. The stone arches went up 
like a gray prayer clasping hands above 
the little bride’s head. The altar rail 
where the wedding party stood was satiny 
smooth and the carpet where soon they 
would kneel was thick as Maine moss. 
It would be pleasant to fold away the 
memory of a wedding day in a place like 
this, to take out and look at once in a 
while. 

“Every bride who gets married here 
will belong to us a little, won’t she, Sam?” 
Gay had asked him when they planned 
the chapel this way, the little brown man 


not smelling of parsonage beans! 


‘remembered. That was why he’d decided 


to come here today. He’d read in the 
newspaper that there was going to be a 
military wedding in Robertson Memorial 


“Look, Gay!’ he urged. “Just look at those two kids!” 


Chapel and he ought not to have spent 
the money to come on the train but he 
wanted to see what one of Gay’s brides 
would look like. What was Dr, 
Adams saying? 

“Marriage is an honorable estate, insti- 
tuted of God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency,” he was telling the very young 
lieutenant and his bride. 

.Honorable estate. The curious old 
phrase made the little brown man smile, 
remembering what Gay used to call him, 
teasing. “Take-My-Word-For-It-Sam.” 
Because when a customer would come 
into the hardware store and ask whether 
this brass pipe was worth the extra 
money over the iron one, he would say 
earnestly, “Yes, it is. Take my word for 
it.” And the customer did. Gay would 
laugh when she called him that and then 
she’d slide her fingers inside his and mur. 
mur, “Sammy.” 

Well, honesty had turned out to bea 
pretty good policy for him and Dan 
Bloom, at first anyway, the little brown 
man thought. They’d made a lot of 
money, enough for him to build Gay the 
big house he’d planned. And how she 
had loved giving parties! They were al- 
ways having fairs for sick babies on their 
front lawn with the iron deer on it, or 
parties for the benefit of lame sailors, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to some- 
thing or other; and the ladies had pur- 
sued culture all over their front parlor! 
First it was the Tuesday Reading Club 
(“Can’t you read on Friday?” he’d asked 
Gay.) and then they’d shifted to a man 
who played the zither; but finally Gay’s 
sense of humor had come out of its cul- 
tural coma. 

“I guess Pll go on being a lowbrow 
like you, Sam, from now on,” she'd 
chuckled. “It’s like taking off your girdle; 
you can breathe easier.” The little brown 
man grinned. Why, that must have been 
all of twenty-five years ago, before that 
little bride standing there at the altar 
was born! But it seemed just yesterday. 
Thinking back through the years of his 
and Gay’s young laughter, the littl 
brown man felt relaxed, happy almost, for 
the first time in months; and all at once 
he knew what it meant in the Bible about 
a thousand years being but a day. 

“T, Beverly, take thee, James, for bet- 
ter, for worse; for richer, for poorer; it 
sickness and in health. . .” the little bride 
Was saying. 

For better, for worse. The familiar 
words brought the little brown man back 
to the gray chapel again and he looked 
pityingly at the very young bride and 
groom. How could either of those two 
youngsters promise that? he wondered. 
They wouldn’t know what it meant til 
the words came alive. Like they had for 
him and Gay. Everyone had troubles, 
course, but there were certain things yol 
never got over, that left a scar. Still, you 
weren't really married till you’d beet 
through them together. In sickness and 
in health... . 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Words Copyright, 1942, by The Hymn Society of Peers am 


Music Copyright, 1942, dy Christian Herald Association, Inc. 4 


Come Thou My Light 


Words by HUGH THOMPSON KERR Music by GRANT COLFAX TULLAR 


Christian Herald Offers a Aymn Zan 7943 


BY A GREAT CHURCHMAN AND A 
FAMOUS COMPOSER OF GOSPEL HYMNS 


in the U. S. A., and presently pastor of | dar, got converted—and against 


[sx year, the Hymn Society of Amer- 


ica offered three prizes for the words 


that 


of three new hymns, in a nation-wide 
contest. Late in November, the three 
prizes were awarded to Dr. Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark, Miss Katherine L. Aller and 
Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr. 

Christian Herald, with the permission 
of the Hymn Society, asked Grant Col- 
fax Tullar, who is probably this country’s 
outstanding writer of Gospel Hymns, to 
select the words: he liked best and set 
them to music. He selected Dr. Kerr’s 
words—and here they are, in a new, orig- 
mal Christian Herald hymn. Organists 
have already pronounced it “Great!” It 
has already been played in innumerable 
churches, before publication. 

Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr is a former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
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Shadyside Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh. He has written a twenty-four 
foot shelf of good books, among them 
some of the finest children’s sermons in 
print. He has seen two sons ordained to 
the ministry, one of them teaching at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Grant Colfax Tullar has a life-story 
stranger than fiction. Left motherless at 
two (in company with eight brothers and 
sisters) his father (a Civil War Veteran, 
hence the name “Grant”) tried to sup- 
port the boy by selling books, failed, sent 
him to live with relatives. The boy’s life 
was a horror from then to early manhood; 
he ran the gamut of neglect, cruelty, even 
torture. He ran away from the relatives 
—and from God; he drank, gambled, 
committed nearly every sin in the calen- 


fearful background he has given the world 
some 1500 Gospel Hymns. He was senior 
member of the famous firm of Tullar- 
Meredith; he has been preacher, teacher, 
musical director, chaplain on the Hudson 
River steamers. In one ten-year period 
he traveled 500,000 miles in religious 
work. 

We would need another page to list his 
hymns, which fill several books. But you 
know one of them—the immortal “Face 
To Face,” which incidentally was written 
at the supper table of the preacher-uncle 
of the editor of Christian Herald. 

We think “Come Thou My Light” will 
live as long as “Face To Face.” It has 
this in common with all great hymns: 
it whispers beautifully the world’s long- 
ing for light in a dark hour. 
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HITLER FINDS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH THE ROCK UPON 


WHICH HIS CAUSE WILL ULTIMATELY DESTROY 


HEN Adolf Hitler, as a spy 

in the pay of the German 
Reichswehr, decided to embark on a po- 
litical career, he had a boundless ambi- 
tion but hardly anything like a plan. 
Half a dozen years had to pass before 
his program began to emerge. It was 
still vague and vacillating in several 
points but it revealed two very definite 
policies. First, National Socialism set out 
to mobilize for its purposes all the po- 
litical, national and social tensions that 
existed in Europe. Second, Hitler did 
not want to antagonize the two great 
branches of the Christian Church. 

In his book Mein Kampf, written in 
the years 1924 and 1925, Hitler clearly 
stated his conviction that a_ political 
leader must keep his hands off the re- 
ligious doctrines and institutions of his 
people. Any other attitude, he asserted, 
would lead to disaster. 

Now, in view of the battle that has 
been raging between Nazism and Chris- 
tian religion for the last ten years, one 
might be tempted to say that this para- 
graph from Mein Kampf represents just 
26 


another of the promises which Hitler 
broke or just another of the principles 
which he betrayed. But things are not 
quite so simple as that. Hitler was rela- 
tively honest in his endeavor to keep 
peace with the Church, not because of 
any inherent respect of religion—he had 
none —but because he respected the 
power of the church organization. It was 
vitally important for him to have the 
Church as an ally, particularly in Ger- 
many. As far as we can discover from his 
utterances, it seems he did not plan to 
drop this ally at the first appropriate mo- 
ment; he thought that problem would 
take care of itself. He foresaw a gradual 
permeation of Christianity by Nazi 
ideas, and he had as an ultimate goal the 
establishment of a “German Church” in 
which even the few surviving Christian 
forms would be filled with the heathen 
spirit. 

This plan of Hitler’s was shattered. 
Today, inside and outside Germany, re- 
ligious leaders are the most irreconcilable 
foes of Nazism. They are the spokes- 
men of the otherwise silenced German 


ITSELF 


opposition, and of the firm supporters 
of anti-German activities in the occupied 
countries. 

How did this come about? Well, it 
came about first of all because Hitler, 
as usual, broke his promises. Second, it 
came about through the presumption 
of the Nazis in supervising exclusively 
every kind of human activity. Third, it 
happened because it always takes a 
decent person a long time to discover the 
true nature of an outstandingly foxy 
knave. 

A number of influential Protestant 
Church members in Germany believed 
that National Socialism was a. strictly 
political movement and that collabora- 
tion between the Church and the Nazis 
was not only possible, but that the 
Church would improve its position 
through such an alliance. These assump- 
tions were strengthened in a meeting 
between Hitler and certain prominent 
Protestant clerics, among them Pastor 
Martin Niemiller. Hitler assured the 
delegation that after his coming to power 
he would restore the Church’s rights to 
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their pre-Republic extent; that in the 


Third Reich the Church would get 
abundant financial support from the 
state and be allowed to regain control 
over the schools. Impressed by that 
mirage, Pastor Niemdller and his fellow 
clergymen promised the Nazi leader full 
assistance. They were aware, though, of 
the Nazis’ pagan views and of their 
furious anti-Semitism. They thought, 
however, that the prize Hitler seemed 
willing to pay justified a certain indul- 
gence on their part. They talked them- 
selves into believing that either Hitler 


‘himself would stop those alarming devel- 


opments of Nazism after he should have 
achieved his political aim, or that they 
themselves would be able to exercise a 
calming influence. Later events proved 
all of this a terrible mistake. 

However, Hitler’s most powerful mag- 
net in drawing an important part of the 
Protestant Church into his camp was 
his constantly proclaimed intention to 
eradicate the Treaty of Versailles and to 
restore the German Reich to its former 
glory, and beyond. There were but few 
Germans—Protestants, Catholics or Jews 
—who did not fall for that dream. This 
writer remembers the shocking remark 
of one of Austria’s highest priests who, 
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several years before Hitler’s advent to 
power, said in a private circle: “I am 
first of all a Sudeten-German; second, I 
am a Roman-Catholic dignitary.” 

All this does not mean that Hitler did 
not meet any opposition from religious 
quarters during his years of struggle. In 
1930, the Catholic Bishop of Mainz con- 
demned the anti-Christian teachings of 
the Nazi party. One year later, the en- 
tire German Hierarchy instructed their 
communities that no Catholic was per- 
mitted to profess such Nazi doctrines as 
were “incompatible with Catholic teach- 
ings.” 
Yet, strict as that ruling sounded, it 
left much room for interpretation. It was 
easy for a faithful church follower to 
quiet his scruples by saying to himself 
that he agreed with Hitler on some 
points but took exception on others. It 
was easy to pretend that voting the 
straight Nazi election ticket did not 
make one necessarily a full-fledged Nazi. 
It was easy to persuade oneself that it 
was possible to serve both God and Hit- 
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ler. Obviously, that was an error. But 
it was a common error that can be ex- 
plained only by assuming that millions 
of Germans—essentially good-natured 
and decent Germans—held confused and 
hazy views on either Christianity or 
Nazism. 

Hitler availed himself in a masterly 
way of this confusion in the German 
mind. He fostered it by pretending that 
his main concern was his fight against 
the Jews and that he strove to have a 
lukewarm Christianity replaced by a 
“positive Christianity,” a term that 
could mean anything. 

The Germans failed to see that Na- 
tional Socialism was a new faith, a crude, 
cruel and dynamic faith which could not 
permit the co-existence of another spir- 
itual authority. The Germans failed to 
see that the Nazis were forced to fight 
the Christian religion because Chris- 
tian ethics were the most deadly con- 
demnation of everything the Nazis stood 
for. The relation between the two was 
similar to that between a murderer and 
the criminal law which, likewise, cannot 
live side by side peacefully. Either the 
law is abolished or the murderer is exe- 
cuted. There is no other solution. 

The Nazis decided to abolish the law 


—not only man’s law, but God’s law as 
well. Hence the persecution of the 
Church and of religious thought. They 
went to work systematically and ruth- 
lessly. As in their military campaigns 
they tried to carry out a pincer-move- 
ment. One of the pincers aimed at deftly 
substituting Nazi doctrines for Christ’s 
teachings. That is where the “positive 
Christian” came in handy. It was meant 
only for the gullible. More subtle were 
the repeated attempts to vest Hitler 
with divine attributes. Said Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels in 1936: “Our Fiihrer is the 
intermediary between his people and the 
throne of God. Everything he writes is 
religion.” Said the present Commissar 
for Labor, Fritz Sauckel: “God has re- 
vealed himself in Adolf Hitler, who has 
brought us salvation.” In the same year, 
Church Minister Alfred Kerrl _ pro- 
claimed that in Adolf Hitler a new au- 
thority had arisen as to what Christ and 
Christianity really were. 

It is well to observe how the Nazi 
leaders tried to link together the old and 
the new faith and how they consistently 
used the Christian vernacular. They did 
this in order to screen their sleight-of- 
hand. The names of God, Germany, and 
Hitler were interchanged like so many 
cards in a card-trick. This was being 
done with such dexterity that the audi- 
ence, in the end, thought everything was 
all right when a speaker finished by say- 
ing: “He who serves Hitler serves Ger- 
many, and he who serves Germany 
serves God.” (This utterance was first 
made by Youth Leader Baldur von 
Schirach in 1935.) 

The second pincer which the Nazis 
drove against religion in Germany was 
intended to establish “positive Nazism.” 
Hitler, in a speech at Godesberg, out- 
lined the scope of his plans by asserting 
that the unity of the German nation 
must be guaranteed by a new philosophy 
of life, since Christianity in its present 
form no longer came up to the require- 
ments of the standard-bearer of national 
unity. And Dr. Robert Ley, head of the 
German Labor Front, removed the last 
doubts about Nazi intentions by stating 
that the party claimed the totality of 
the soul of the German people and would 
not tolerate another party or point of 
view in the Third Reich. These were un- 
equivocal words. And unequivocal deeds 
followed. 

Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, the sinister 
prophet of the new creed, became cul- 
tural dictator of the nation. Rosenberg 
proclaimed, among other things, that 
the racial idea must dominate religion; 
that the crucifix was a symbol of shame 
and humiliation and that its representa- 
tion was to be replaced by the represen- 
tation of the Spirit of the Fire, of the 
Heroic in the highest sense; that Chris- 
tianity was an old philosophy which had 
been fading for centuries and was now 
vanishing completely. This man’s writ- 
ings became compulsory reading-matter 
in all training camps for the youth of 
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Germany. They can be found in every 
school library and in the reading rooms 
of all the institutions of higher learning. 

The Nazis considered it as most im- 
portant to get a firm hold on the youth. 
Every German child between 6 and 18 
had to join the Hitler Youth Movement. 
All religious youth organizations were 
disbanded. For the benefit of young men 
and women between 18 and 21, educa- 
tional courses were held in the compul- 
sory labor training camps. 20,000 de- 
nominational schools with a roster of 
over 3,000,000 students were suppressed. 
By means of controlled elections parents 
were forced to express themselves in 
favor of public rather than confessional 
schools. To make recalcitrant juveniles 
enter the Nazi organizations, the lads 
were warned that their failure to com- 
ply would bar them from admission to 
crafts, trades and colleges and later from 
attaining civil service or other govern- 
ment jobs. 


} jose kind of education given to the 
members of Hitler Youth can best be 
judged by a few lines from the poem 
“Flames of Liberty,” written by a certain 
“G. Sebecker” and circulated among the 
Hitler Youth: “We free Germans hate 
those prisons of souls (the churches) 
even more than we hate those dogs of 
priests who pour the poison of the Bible 
into our hearts. Kill them, the black 
dogs soiling our souls.” In the official 
“Ideologies for Hitler Youth” we read: 
“There is no Christian civilization .. . 
Christ has corrupted the Germans .. . 
The Ten Commandments are a résumé 
of the basest instincts of humanity .. . 
A good race has no need of a savior.” 

Other steps taken in connection with 
education was the removal of church 
members from teaching posts. Even 
teachers of theology at universities and 
colleges needed Dr. Rosenberg’s approv- 
al of their appointment. 


EFORE long, the anti-religious cam- 

paign had spread to all spheres of 
life. In line with Dr. Goebbels’ state- 
ment that a religious press was super- 
fluous, confessional journals were sus- 
pended. The publication of religious 
books was prohibited either by decree or 
by censorship or by economic pressure 
that was brought to bear upon the book- 
sellers. The performing of religious hours 
on the radio was forbidden. Public and 
rental libraries were purged of religious 
books. Purely Catholic’ or Protestant 
libraries were closed. A number of 
church holidays were banned. Proces- 
sions and pilgrimages were interfered 
with. On state holidays the Swastika 
flag was ordered to be hoisted on church- 
es. Crucifixes in court rooms, class rooms 
and hospitals were replaced by Hitler’s 
picture. Ecclesiastical and religious sym- 
bols affixed to government buildings were 
removed. Monasteries and convents were 
requisitioned under the flimsiest of pre- 
texts. Physicians and surgeons known to 
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be hostile to Christian conceptions were 
assigned to Christian hospitals, clinics 
and orphanages. 15,000 qualified Cath- 


olic Sisters and nuns were replaced by - 


“Brown Sisters” who frankly~ despised 
religion. On instigation of Dr. Goebbels 
the so-called immorality and currency 
trials were held with the deliberate pur- 
pose of making the Germans mistrust 
their religious leaders. 

Positive Nazism culminated in the cre- 
ation of the “German Christians,” an 
allegedly Protestant denomination head- 
ed by Reich Bishop Ludwig Miiller, who 
once declared: “The time will come when 
only Nazis will conduct services, when 
only Nazis will occupy the pews.” 

Yet the stronger the pressure grew, 
the stronger and more articulate became 
the opposition. In 1937, the Pope pro- 
tested against the persecution of religion 
in Germany in an unprecedented encycli- 
cal letter entitled “With Burning Grief.” 
In the same year, the Lutheran Council 
issued a forceful proclamation which was 
read from hundreds of pulpits through- 
out the Third Reich. It revealed the 
terror-wave of arrests in clerical circles 
and denounced the attempt of the Nazi 
leaders to make Christ alien to the peo- 
ple. The Protestant Army chaplains 
and the Prussian Lutheran Confessional 
Synod made their protests. The Army 
chaplains, particularly, did not mince 
words. They accused the party of fight- 
ing not only the Churches but, more 
subtly, Christianity. 


STEADILY increasing number of 

high church dignitaries began to 
take part in the struggle. In sermons 
and pastoral letters they censured the 
encroachments of Nazism upon the rights 
of the church and upon the Christian 
religion as a whole. Even though none 
of these denunciations caused the Nazis 
to change their tactics or to relax their 
cruelties, the pastoral statements went 
a long way toward opening the eyes of 
the masses. Utterances like those of 
Bishop Bornewasser, who declared that 
Nazi teachings degrade man to the posi- 
tion of an animal, or of Bishop Galen, 
who vigorously exposed the practices of 
the Gestapo, were for Hitler something 
like the loss of a major battle. 

For they show that he failed in duping 
all of his people all the time. They show 
that Hitler’s dream of totality did not 
come true. The handful of fearless Chris- 
tians who shattered that dream are only 
expressing what several other millions of 
Germans feel and think. But Hitler’s 
worst defeat is that he does not dare 
touch the spokesmen of the spiritual op- 
position—in any case not now, not as 
long as the other war goes on. Not only 
does he need now, more than ever before, 
the support of every single German, but 
he is also hampered by his own assertion 
that he is fighting Russia for the sake 
of Christianity! 

On the other hand, it must not be 
overlooked that Church opposition inside 


of the other religious workers. 


Germany is still directed rather against 
certain methods and symptoms of 
Nazism than against the entire move- 
ment. Clerical criticism did not touch 
either Hitler’s person or the whole ideol- 
ogy that unleashed this war. There are 
still some political elements in the atti- 
tude of the leaders of the opposition; 
some of them are searching for a com- 
promise that might allow them to retain 
the gains procured by the Nazis, but to 
clip the Nazi power. 

In the occupied countries the attitude 
is, of course, free from all wavering. 
Religious feeling and patriotism are not 
conflicting with each other; they are 
genuine allies. By the same token, the 
Nazis are at liberty in those regions to 
wage the battle against religion without 
the slightest restraint. 


HE results are pretty much the same 

wherever we look, in Germany or in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia or Greece. In all these countries 
the priests were among the first to be 
arrested and church property was the 
first property to be confiscated. The full 
fury of persecution was turned against 
the Polish clergy. In January, 1941, 
3000 Polish priests were languishing in 
concentration camps, and 700 had been 
executed or tortured to death. There is 
no estimate as to the number of victims 
since then. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the priests were driven away from 
their posts. The same fate befell most 
Mon- 
asteries were taken over by the “authori- 
ties,” and a large portion of the churches 
was closed, many of them under the 
pretext that they were “out of repair.” 
Way-side shrines were destroyed, in- 
scriptions in cemeteries defaced, the 
churches robbed of relics, altars, pictures. 
stained glass, monstrances from gold or 
silver, and old documents. In many 
areas the native population was forbid- 
den access to the church. (A_ recent 
decree extended this prohibition to Pol- 
ish workers in Germany.) 

In the other countries under the Nazi 
heel the percentage of priests murdered 
or arrested is smaller than in Poland, 
and so is the extent of the damage done 
to church property. But persecution is 
not less strong or cruel. 


N BELGIUM, all Catholic social and 

trade union activities have been sup- 
pressed. Youth meetings are forbidden 
even in Catholic colleges or Sunday 
Schools. Masses are being supervised by 
the German police. Neither are Belgian 
flags allowed to be displayed in churches 
nor any Belgian emblems. Cardinal Van 
Roey has placed himself at the helm of 
Belgian resistance and keeps reminding 
the Belgian people of the country’s 
moral mission. The Protestant Synod 
stands firmly at the side of the Romai 
Catholics in refusing recognition of the 
Nazi tyranny. (Continued on page 53) 
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St. Jerome writing his Vulgate translation. He worked in Bethle- In 


sixteenth-century England Bibles were so valuable that 
hem, within a few yards of the spot where Jesus was born 


they were chained to the pillars and pulpits of the churches 
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A Motion Picture of 


THE BIBLE 


| * American Bible Society has put the story of the Bible on 
celluloid—on sixteen millimeter film—and made it available to 
the churches of America. 


The Society suggests that a free-will offering be taken at 
each showing. It is hoped that this may amount to at least 
$10.00 to cover distribution expense, cost of prints, and to help 
build up a fund for future pictures. Any amount above $10.00 
will go toward the world-wide distribution ofthe Scriptures. 

The Society rents only the film; projecting and sound equip- 
ment, if not owned by the local church, may be borrowed from 
YMCA or public schools, or rented from dealers. 
Produced in cooperation with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, beautifully acted by professionals, and 
complete with sound track, the film takes 26 to 30 minutes to 
run. For further particulars, write The American Bible Society 
Ulfilas gives the Scriptures to the Goths. The influence of the @ Fert Avance end Miycoceath Strect, New York Cty. The 


y ae : title of the picture? The Society picked the perfect title when 
Bible made Christians of the barbarians, and saved Europe they named it: 


THE BOOK FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
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Studying the early Biblical manuscripts at the dawn of the Christian A Chinese family reads the Book. China is passing the United 
Era. Those Christians risked their lives for the Scriptures States as the greatest 


Bible-reading nation of the world 
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HE month of February turns 

the minds of Americans toward 

our two greatest countrymen. In 

this bleak month were born “two men 

whom we think of neither as soldiers nor 

as statesmen, but as men of such sub- 

lime to have taken their 

places among the highest of mankind of 

all times and races, and to have become 

enshrined in the hearts and hopes of all 

humanity.” Such is James 

Adams’ description of Washington and 
Lincoln. 


character as 


Truslow 


If ever there was a time when we need 
the heartening influence of heroic per- 
sonalities, that time is now. We cannot 
sustain democracy in her struggle with 
the dictators unless we have faith both 
in God and man. 

Let us, therefore, take the measure of 
great manhood as given us by the prophet 
Isaiah. When Isaiah the 
Messiah who was to deliver his people. 
he realized that the divine deliverer must 
have around him men to match. And he 
eives his description of these personali- 
Here it is: “And a man shall be as 
a hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest: as rivers of 
water in a dry place; as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Such is the 
poetic picture which the prophet Isaiah 
in his 32nd Chapter gives of the men 
worthy to be God’s standbys. 

First, “a man shall be as a hiding place 
from the wind, and a covert 
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dreamed of 


ties. 


from the 


“MEN TO MATCH THE HOUR” 


by 
Ricbel: W. Soils 


tempest.” To get the force of that figure, 
one should be exposed to the dry, devas- 
tating winds which blow across the desert, 
biting the skin with gritty sand, searing 
the eves and lips, wearying the body with 
its relentless pressure. When a traveler 
has been driven and buffeted for hours 
by such a wind, what a relief to come 
under the sheltering lee of a great rock, 
where he can straighten up, rearrange his 
disheveled garments and reorient himself. 
Such, says the prophet, is the service 
which a man 
humanity. He is “a hiding place from the 
wind, a covert from the tempest.” 
Think of the people who are being 
driven today. You can spot them by the 
lines in their the restlessness of 
their manner, the uneasy look in their 
Think of those who are being 
driven by the very speed of their living 
and activity. About three years ago I 
read a sermon which began thus: “Last 
year, (i.e. 1938) the American people 
consumed four million pounds of aspirin. 
That gives us an idea of the size of our 
national headache. Doctors tell us that a 


ereat renders to driven 


faces, 


eyes. 


headache is only a symptom: the real 
the disturbance lies deeper. 
What is the great American disease, of 
which our headache is merely a symp- 
tom? It is rush and hurry.” Now that 
minister’s diagnosis of our national dis- 


‘cause of 


ease hardly goes deep enough, for ou 
rush and hurry are themselves but fever- 
ish symptoms of something deeper: bu! 
the preacher did put his finger on one o! 
our serious ailments. 

We are too hurried to stop and tak 
the result) that wi 
often have more drive than direction. We 
take our directions from the rear-lights 


our bearings, with 


of our fellow-speeders rather than from 
the guide-posts of God. We are too hur 
ried to enjoy the solid’ satisfactions of 
We dash ahead for 
the delights we think will be ours whe 
we have arrived, and in our ambition o! 
ereed we neglect the joys of family an 
In our rush wi 
lose the sureness of touch which makes 
for effective action and _ artistic living 
When Da Vinci was painting “The Last 
Supper” the monks who watched him 
erew restive as they observed the artis 
stand sométimes for an hour gazing at 
his canvas without making a touch wit! 
his brush. But Da Vinci’s explanatio 
was: “When I pause the longest, I make 
the most telling strokes with my brush: 
Yes, and this driving rush of life makes 
us lose not only the artistic touch but 
also the poise of power. Recently ther 


day-to-day living. 


friends along the way. 
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assed away one of my friends who was 
once described as the greatest insurance 
man in America. Yet the trait which 
most impressed me in his personality was 
his quiet deliberation. When he made a 
statement or answered a question in 
casual conversation you always felt that 
he had thought twice before he spoke. 
And when a person thinks twice before 
he speaks, he does not have to repeat him- 
self so often; nor does he have to take 
back so often what he says. I can well 
understand how that man’s unhurried 
poise gave confidence to his colleagues. 

Oh, I know this is a time of emergency, 
when the call is for speed of production. 
But just because we need to make every 
moment count, it is all the more im- 
perative to keep our sense of direction, 
our sureness of touch, our poise of spirit. 
We must take time to be holy in order to 
be whole. Hence we need men who are 
“a hiding place from the wind” to steady 
us who are being driven by feverish and 
futile busyness. 


Think, too, of those who are driven by 
the force of social convention and com- 
parisons, the winds of custom and 
fashion. Most of us are pretty much en- 
Javed by the desire to go along with our 
crowd. We desire our dress to be distinc- 
tive enough to be noticed, but not out of 
fashion. We want to be thought original, 
but not queer. Hence we follow’ the 
fashion in thought and practice. 

How it restores our independence to 
come across a person who has the cour- 
age to be himself, to say what he thinks 
nomatter what the crowd says. His inde- 
pendence helps us to take courage. He is 
tous “a hiding place from the wind” of 
popular pressure. In the American Revo- 
lution John Adams estimated that only 
one-third of the colonists were for inde- 
pendence, one-third were loyal to Britain 
and one-third were neutral. Fifth column 
activities were so common that every 
man was cynically assumed to have his 
price. But amid the swirling passions and 
the tempting offers to induce treason, 
when at times it seemed that all the so- 
called “best people” were deserting the 
ill-equipped and straggling patriots, the 
towering personalities of Franklin and 
Washington stood as hiding places from 
the wind. Under the lee of their un- 
shakable loyalty, lesser men took new 
courage and remained “true to the ragged 
colors of a perilous cause.” 


Of Washington, James Truslow Adams 
in his “Epic of America” says: “He al- 
ways had an army, pitifully small as it 
was at times, which held the flag flying in 
the field through love of him and confi- 
dence in the character which they 
sensed in his dignified presence. Without 
him the cause would have been irretriev- 
ably lost... . When the days were black- 
est, men clung to his unfaltering courage 
a to the last firm ground in a rising 
flood. When later the forces of disunion 
in the new country seemed to threaten 
Fesruary 1943 


disruption, men again rallied to him as 
the sole bond of union.” 

The stalwart figures of Washington 
and Lincoln help us in our day to brace 
ourselves against the wind of popular 
clamor. They are a covert from the 
tempests of hysteria and fear and anger 
which at times our social 
landscape. So many of us are not masters 
of ourselves in We take no 
firm convictions. 
Then we come alongside a person who 
restores our faith in righteousness, who 
gives us a fresh grip on ourselves, whose 
stalwartness of character stimulates us 
to be steadfast in faith, knowing that our 
labor is not vain in the Lord. 

We need men who have the courage to 
stand, and having done all to stand, de- 
spite the pressure of popular desire — 
men who keep their ears attuned not to 
the Gallup polls of public opinion, but to 
the Voice of the Eternal speaking within 
their consciences,—men who as 
Woodrow Wilson said, would rather fail 
in a cause they know some day will win 
than to win in a cause they know some 
day will fail. Such men are “hiding 
places from the wind” of popular fashion 
and public passion. 


sweep over 
a crowd. 


stand on our own 


own 


Let us go on with the prophet’s poetic 
description of manhood. A man 
shall be “as rivers of water in a dry 
place.” Here again it is difficult for us to 
get the force of the prophet’s figure. If 
one is to appreciate the value of rivers 
and springs as referred to in the Bible, he 
must know the desert. What an oasis 
with its sparkling water and its green 
verdure is to a traveler, parched and 
worn, trudging across the sands of the 
desert; what a cooling draught is to a 
throat with thirst; what a fer- 
tilizing stream is to a dreary waste land 
—that, says Isaiah, is what a great man 


ereat 


seared 


is to the people around him. 


That in superlative degree is what 
the Man of Nazareth was to those who 
opened their lives to him. Recall that 
day when Jesus sat by the well of Samaria 
and a sullen woman came to draw water. 
She had been living on the superficial, 
sensual level until the streams of satis- 
faction had dried up. Then our Lord be- 
gan to talk to her about a well of living 
water, deep down within her soul. Where- 
upon the springs of her nature began to 
well up with a happiness until she drank 
again the dreams of her youth and felt 
the thrill of the woman she might have 
been, ah yes, the thrill of the woman she 
still could be. 

As a river of water in a dry place—that 
is what Jesus was. Yes, and to a lesser 
degree that is what every great character 
is in any setting. He refreshes the roots 
of hope and virtue. He slakes the thirst 
for nobility and goodness—for we all 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
down deep in our hearts, however sordid 
our living has become. We think of 
Robert E. Lee riding through the lines 
of weeping men after his surrender at 


Appomattox, his heart heavy but his 
gallant figure erect. He was offered a 
home in England where he could have 
lived in comfort far from the saddening 
scenes of his defeated cause. He was 
tendered also a high-salaried and rather 
honorary position as president of a life 
insurance company, but he refused be- 
cause, as he said, “I can receive no 
money that I have not earned.” Then he 
became head of a small college at $1,500 a 
year, where he gave himself to instilling 
those qualities which would enable the 
rising generation to restore the unity of 
our broken land. Who can measure the 
creative and reviving effect of character 
like that? 


But of all the personalities which our 
country has produced, the one who opens 
the deepest springs in our nature was 
Abraham Lincoln. His was the “greatest 
soul that democracy has yet evolved.” 
As a young lawyer in Springfield he could 
sit behind the stove and see how slavery 
touched the farthest reaches of our whole 
republic. Then as president he could sit 
in his White House office and see how the 
war touched each and every boy back 
home. He had a long vision which gave 
him perspective; he had a close-up view 
which gave him sympathy. This bifocal 
lens of outlook is badly needed now. 

When delegations came to Washington 
deluging him with advice as to what the 
will of God was for the country, Lincoln 
listened and kept his patience. But 
Stephen Benét, in “John Brown’s Body” 
interprets the tired President’s soliloquy 
thus: 


O will of God 


I am a patient man, and I can wait 
Like an old gun flint buried in the ground 
While the slow years pile up like smoldering 
leaves 
Above me, underneath the rake of Time. 
* + aa * 
That is my only virtue as I see it. 
Ability to wait and hold my own 
And keep my own resolves once they are 
made 
In spite of what the smarter people say. 
I can’t be smart the way that they are smart, 
I've known that since I was an ugly child, 
It teaches you—to be an ugly child. 
It teaches you—to lose a thing you love. 


Lincoln had touched the deepest springs 
of his own nature. 


Thus he was able to 
reach the deepest springs of others’ emo- 
tions. 


In the days when critics were perse- 
cuting him, James Russell Lowell had the 
perspicacity to see that Lincoln “is so 
truly our representative man that when 
he speaks, it seems as if the people were 
listening to their own thinking aloud.” 
So elementally great was he that he is 
enduringly great. Cruel political enemies 
smote the rock of his personality, and, as 
in the wilderness of old, springs of re- 
freshing water gushed forth. When a 
friend said to him, “Why do you not de- 
stroy your enemies?”, he replied, “Am I 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Endeavorers and soldier guests 
sing together at a picnic spot 
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THE 


WAR 

: Aud Your 

. OuUng Peoples 
| Seek 


By 
Bert H. Davis 


KNOW a young people’s society out 
on the Pacific Coast that had four presi- 
dents in 1942. They were all boys and 
one by one those boys went into uniform. 
The girls took over. Girls ran the devo- 
tional meetings, handled the business of 
the society, and did everything else 
around the church from ushering at the 
regular services to putting up tables for 
the suppers. 

Then, suddenly, a flood of transient 
youth struck the town and swarmed into 
the church and the young people's society. 
It was one terrific struggle, trying to keep 
their organization functioning, but they 
did it. The newcomers came to under- 
stand and admire the Christian Endeavor 
group that just wouldn’t be licked. To- 
day there are more young people than 


oe 
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ever in their meetings. Church attend- 
ance is up. The church income is up. 
Christian decisions are being made. A 
crisis has been met—and conquered. 

It has happened elsewhere; you will 
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was that of setting up barracks for re. 
cruits, and of providing other “necessary” 
comforts for the newcomers. The young 
man reasoned that there should be some. 
thing more than a barracks for those re. 
cruits; he’d have to do something mor 
than just give them a place to sleep, eat 
and work. So he drove into town and 
called on the leading preacher. 

“This community,” he put it bluntly, 
“will soon be overrun with soldiers. I’n 
hoping a church like yours can open its 
doors in fellowship to these men. That 
will mean a lot to them and to their fam. 
ilies back home. Will your young peopl 
help me with this?” 

The young people did help—mightily 
Within a week the young officer and the 
local C. E. were working together like g 
veteran team. He showed them how they 
could attract the soldier—and keep hin 
coming. They planned well. So well that 


“Hot dawgs” for Christian Endeavor youth and service men 


find churches and young people’s groups 
all over the nation that have struggled 
against this sort of thing and won. The 
unexpected obstacles of war, draft, gas 
rationing and blackouts have not broken 
the youthful loyalty and originality upon 
which these societies rest. As a matter of 
fact, Christian Endeavor (I speak of C. E. 
because I happen to know it so well) is 
more than ever a movement of develop- 
ing Christian manhood. The society that 
meets in the church may not be able to 
muster as many boys—and girls—as in 
former, more peaceful years, but that 
slack is being taken up in work with 
transient youth-populations and with 
work among the men in the military 
camps. In more than one Army C. E. 
unit, you will find four to five hundred 
crowded into the service in the 
chapel. The ranks depleted at home are 
being swelled away from home! 

For instance, a young officer leaving his 
home in Omaha told his pastor that he’d 
try to keep up his attendance at Chris- 
tian worship, wherever his job in the 
Army took him. In the Omaha church he 
had been a member of the choir, an of- 
ficer in the Sunday School, the vice- 
president of C. E. He was sent to Okla- 
homa, and one of his first assignments 


men 


when the recruits came swarming in, they 
were all ready for them. This was don 
in Oklahoma—and it can be done any- 
where. It is one challenge your youn 
people’s group must meet. 

I am a little proud of the war-tim 
spirit of Christian Endeavor and other 
young people’s groups as I see it dis 
played in the 1943 C. E. roadside poster. 
This year the poster design is wholly nev; 
it pictures a soldier, a sailor, an Army 
nurse and a boy and girl in civilian 
clothes (those in “civies” represen! 









C. E.), against a background of the 
cross, a church spire and a C, E. mono- 
gram. And there are the glorious words, 
“For victorious living . . . Wherever we 
are, we go to church!” That fits thee 
times, exactly; it also outlines the respot- 
sibility the young people have in every 
church in the United States. Wherever 
they find a soldier, sailor, nurse or tral- 
sient worker, they are obligated to go al: 
out in the effort to get them into church. 
Your society, if it is on its toes, is col 
centrating on that. 

We must keep the church door opel, 
whatever happens; if we do not do thal, 
it matters not very much what else we 
do. In an effort to do this, C. E. leader 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A tall, grave man crossed the floor, and took from his basket 
beautifully carved figures of deer, bear, wolf, eagle and hawk 


by AGNES BARDEN DUSTEN 


[PART TWO] 


Wad [oe Lewis cabin was about a mile from the Hart- 
RA ', Ewell homestead by the cross-cut through the cow 
~~ pasture and woodlot. The sun was warm, the crows 
holding a caucus in the pines, and high in a leafless maple, 
a golden-winged woodpecker was sending out his lusty call 
a the two climbed the long pasture slope. On its crest 
Uncle Nathan sat down on a great rock, to rest a bit and 
lok off over the countryside he loved. 

Nancy leaned against the sun-warmed rock, surprised to 
ve how the gentle slopes of the mountainside before them 
lad changed since she and Elva had last picnicked beneath 
the towering pine. Then it had been all woodland. Now 
there were a dozen or more little farms to be seen. 

To the right, in the valley, the village of Meadville showed 
its church spires and the square bell-tower of the high schoo! 
above the tree tops. The little red school-house, where she 
hd many times gone with Elva, was between the Hartwell 
homestead and the two-story white house, with its double 
piazzas, which was Jerry’s home. 

“That little shingled bungalow near the school-house is 
where Ann Crosby, the spinster school teacher lives,” Uncle 
Nathan pointed out. “She got worn out and sickened with 
the routine in a New York public school. ‘Here I can really 
lve, she told me the other day, ‘for there’s so much I can do.’” 

“I hope I get to know her,” Nancy said wistfully. “Tell 
leeruary 1943 


Nancy Hartwell, sixteen-year-old New England girl, has been left an 
orphan, with her two younger sisters, Lynnie and four-year-old Penny. 
Nancy, with her old Uncle Nathan, resolves to stay on at the latter’s farm, 
and try to make a living without giving up the home they have loved. They 
have just enough left, after selling the Hartwell’s household goods, to pay 
the taxes on Deerwander Farm—which greatly offends Joel Mead, the 
tyrannical rich man of the neighborhood, who wants the whole of Deer- 
wander Mountain for himself. But Jerry Mead, his son, is a fine boy, and 
he and Nancy become good friends. Now go on with the story: 


Ww 


me about the Windover Game Park, Uncle Nathan. 
white house—Jerry’s home—inside its gates? 


Was that 
There’s no 
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Mother said she’d give anything in reason for that little walnut secretary of yours in the sitting room 


park fence now, is there?” 

“Guess there’s not much left standing,’ Uncle Nathan re- 
plied, still whittling away. “Jerry’s grandfather, old Thomas 
Mead—he made millions in railroading—bought up about the 
whole of Deerwander Mountain—way beyond, too, on the 
other side, some thousands of acres—and put a twelve-strand 





wire fence around it. Jerry’s home was the game. keeper’s 
house. When I was a boy there wasn’t much left of the 
Park. The Mead fortune had dwindled through unwise stock 


speculation, the Park had been neglected, the animals shot 
or sold. When Jerry’s father inherited the land—and_ not 
much else, they say—he started the pioneer colony scheme, 
and did well with it, too, until he met with that fatal truck 
accident. This Joel Mead was a distant cousin who married 
Jerry’s mother. He’s a man of a different stripe, altogether. 
He doesn’t belong on Deerwander. 

“But I felt at home here, close to the old earth. Just as 
Ann Crosby and Jonathan Crag and others have found them, 
right here on a rock mountainside.” 

“Jonathan Crag?” repeated Nancy. 
Indian wood-carver?” 

“Quite a noted character, Carver Crag is,” 


‘Isn’t he the famous 


Uncle Nathan 


agreed. “A full-blooded Sioux. After he was graduated from 
34 


Dartmouth, he came here, bought about a dozen acres from 
Jerry’s father on Windover Pond, fenced in the land and 
built a cabin. It’s a sight to see the water-fowl and the animal 
and bird pets he’s got there. He uses them as models for 
his carvings. Yes, he’s a fine man, Jon is; a good man. No 
ereat talker, but when there’s sickness or trouble on Deer- 
wander you'll generally find Jonathan Crag around. He’ 
helped more than one of the pioneer families to get a start.” 

“Do you think this modern pioneer idea a good one?” asked 
Nancy as they descended the pasture slope. 

“Twas meant all right by Jerry’s father. 
hasn’t the right spirit.” 


But Joel Mead 


“These pioneers are our neighbors. 
are they, Uncle Nathan?” 

“Plucky folks. Some of them had fine positions and good 
businesses; and lost all they had in bank failures and _ stocks 
and one way and another. There’s a score or so of families 
trying to make a living off a few acres of stump land. Wel, 
the Lord be good to ’em, for it’s a cinch Joel Mead won’. 
This is the Lewis cabin just ahead.” 

Mrs. Lewis, a wiry little woman, tanned copper-color by 
outdoor work, met them at the well and led them at one 
to the poultry yard, which was fenced in by pine slabs s¢ 


What kind of people 
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raise the money.” 
have to sell them.” 


Nancy said eagerly. 


close together on 
end, 
*“Aren’t 


beauties!” 


they 
Nancy 
cried, as they en- 
tered the enclosure. 
Four hen turkeys. 
their feathers 
per-bronze in 


cop- 
the 
late afternoon sun- 
shine, were yopping 
and pecking about, 
while the magnifi- 
cent gobbler, his 
wattles as red as a 
poppy, strutted bel- 
ligerently 
them. 

M ee 
reached for a long 
stick that stood be- 
the gate, 

the crotch 
at its end over the 
egobbler’s neck and 
kept away. 
“He’s a grand bird 
but ugly as Satan, 
Zeke is,” she ad- 
mitted. “He flopped 
me with those stout 
wings of his many 
a time until I got 
used to him. He'll 
wonderful 
guardian of 
flock 


ranges, 


toward 


Lewis 


Ss i de 
slipped 


him 


make a 
his 
when ii 
with a sigh 
that told more than 
words. “If Joel 
Mead would only 
have put the pay- 
ment on the land off 
till fall, I wouldn't 
sell them for twice 
twenty dollars: but 
it’s pay on time 
with him or get out. 
Well. do vou want 
the turkeys?” 


“Tf we can only 


“But Pm sorry you 


Looking at the young girl’s earnest face, the woman’s wor- 


red tone softened. 


“They'd mean a lot to you, too, IT can 


see,” she said. “ll keep them for you until tomorrow night, 
but not longer, for _T must have the money.” 


“It does seem too good a chance to lose.” 


“A flock 


declared, as they hurried homeward. 


Uncle Nathan 
fatiened on 


the mast in the woods mostly would make a sight of dif- 


ference.” 


“We’ve just got to have them, someway,” Nancy declared. 
How that was to be accomplished filled their thoughts un- 
til they reached the old brown house to find distracted Lynnic 
pasting wet brown paper over a big bump on Penny’s fore- 


head received when she fell downstairs. 


No one ate much of the scorched porridge which Lynnic 
had prepared except Penny, whose latest adventure did not 
at all interfere with her usual hearty appetite, and Uncle 
Nathan who, after a glance at Lynnie’s stricken face, devoured 
his portion manfully. Then he went to the garret and brought 
down the crib, with its home-made feather mattress, which 
Elva had used as a child, and set it up beside the double 
bed in the warm chamber over the kitchen. 
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There was another visitor to 


the supper dishes were washed. 


that homely chamber after 
Nancy came to unpack needed 
things and to lay away the children’s clothes in the pine bu- 
reau. Resting in the rocking-chair beside the west window 
that looked out over the old orchard, she reached for her 
well-loved flute and began to play softly. The flute seemed 
almost the only link with the carefree home she had known, 
and spoke to her of the father she so keenly missed. The worn 
silver flute talisman to her now that he was gone. 
Could she bear to part with it, even for the children’s sake? 
She sat in corftemplation, while the afterglow of sunset lighted 
pleasantly the low gable window. 

Sleep that night refused to come to Nancy. Over-tired with 
the day’s work, all her senses seemed sharpened to an acute 
awareness. The thin peet-peet of the frogs in the marsh be- 
low the sugar orchard, crying the awakening of the year. 
thrilled her as a symbol of the new, strange life she was 
henceforth to live: but there was not, as usual, any lulling to 
slumber in the elusive 
fancy. 


Was a 


sounds that always so intrigued her 
As if drifting in on a moonbeam, a flying squirrel crossed 
the sill of the open window, noiselessly investigated the articles 
on the table and bureau top, and, satisfied that there was 
nothing edible, as silently scurried away into the night. 
Nancy rose quietly, careful not to awaken the sleepers. 
lighted the kerosene lamp. and wrappmg herself im a blanket 
against the chill April air, lifted the cover of her trunk and 
took from it the blank-hook with its red leather covers which: 
her father had given her. “Don’t leave off your scribbling. 
Nancy,” he had handed her the book. “Your 
versifving will never set the world afire. but keep your fancies 
as records of your growing up. 


said as he 


Writing out vour thoughts is 
good practice for clearer thinking. And I like little 
poems—they are a part of my Nancy.” 

Tucked into rocker the window, the 
book on her knee, Naney’s dark head was bent low over her 
writing, and there was many a smudge—all made by the fre- 
quent erasures, on the white page. At length, cramped and 
cold, she whispered into the moonlight: 

“This is for vou, Daddy. 


your 


the cushioned beside 


It’s to tell you that we are glad 
to be in the old home you loved: and that we will love it, too.” 

Quiety Naney returned the book to her trunk. blew out the 
lamp. gently drew the bright patchwork quilt up over Penny's 
chubby shoulders: and crept in beside Lymniec, to sleep at last. 

It was not until after breakfast the next morning that 
Nancy could make up her mind to the sacrifice that had urged 
itself upon her as the only way to secure the coveted turkeys. 
They would be such an important factor in providing for the 
family living. 

Uncle Nathan, too, unbeknownst to Nancy, had looked vain- 
ly about for a ram in the thicket. and that morning was ready 
with his offering on the altar of home. When Nancy, carry- 
ing her beloved flute, had cautiously let herself out of the 
front door and was on her way to Meadville. she met Unek 
Nathen. leading Samp by a cord. emerging from the pines 
below the house. 

“Unele Nathan, you look as if you had been stealing sheep!” 
Nancy exclaimed. She eved man and dog suspiciously. “What 
is Samp tied up for? You never hitched him before. I knov 
what you were going to do. Oh, how could vou!” 

In a moment she was on her knees beside the lop-cared old 
dog, had untied the cord from his collar and flung it far into 
the brush. “But couldn’t! You know couldn't!” 
between Iaughter and tears. 

“There, now, don’t take on, Nancy.” said the old man, re- 
lief lightening his face of a heavy shadow. “LT shouldn’t mind 
so much if Ben Bryce, the storekeeper, had Samp. He appre- 
ciates a good coon-hunter, and would have treated him right. 
but if vou say—” 

“Well, I do say!) The idea!” cried Nancy. 
well think of selling me! 
thank goodness! 


you you 


“You might as 
We don’t need money that much, 
But it was—was like you.” 

Nancy had dropped the worn leather case containing her 
flute, and Uncle Nathan picked it up. (Continued on page 44) 
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EARS ago we had a dog—a lively, pugnacious terrier— 

who was adored by our children. Like many an other 
family dog adored by children, he had a bad habit or two. 
One of them was an overpowering impulse to rush out when an 
automobile came along, barking at the top of his voice and 
racing along beside it as if it were a marauding tramp he 
was driving away from our house. We knew this was danger- 
ous but there was no breaking him of it. We tried everything. 
In vain. A terrier is not docile. One day my small son, then 
aged six, had taken Kiki along with him to visit a neighbor 
who lived a mile down the road. Presently the telephone 
rang. I took down the receiver, and heard a child’s anguished 
voice crying out “Oh Mother! Mother! A car has killed 
Kiki, Come quick!” 

No, I did not say “Well, what can J do about it!” I did 
just what any parent would have done—I went quick. As 
quick as a foot jammed down on the accelerator could take 
me. And as a matter of fact—in case you’d like to know how 
that particular episode of family life ended—I found the 
tough little body, all bone, muscle, sinew and courage, not 
killed, only stunned. Kiki died years later of old age. 

But that does not alter the color of that small tale as a 
dramatic illustration of the way children, when they are little 
and inexperienced and ignorant of reality, think of their 
parents. If Mother would only come quickly enough the dog 
would be no longer dead. All parents have been pierced to the 
heart by such a cry for help from a young child, for the help 
that couldn’t fail to come because the person called on was a 
father or a mother. We feel pride—of course, who would not— 
that our children trust us so utterly. But also, knowing so 
much more about the dense, savagely resistant fiber of reality 
than they, we feel alarm that is sometimes terror lest we 
may not be able to give the help expected; and finally, in one 
corner of our hearts, very human although parental, we feel 
a natural exasperation at being summoned to perform .what 
may well turn out to be the impossible. Above all, as the 
children get older and begin to accumulate experience of reality 
of their own, we feel great concern if they continue this little- 
child attitude of faith in our omnipotence. It’s all very well 
for a six-year-old boy in the first thunder-clap of shock, to call 
upon his Mother to come quick in order to raise the dead. 
But a young man of twenty-four who has yielded to tempta- 
tion and falsified the accounts of the business-firm which em- 
ploys him—for him to appeal confidently to his parents, not 
only to pay back what he has stolen but to make his theft 
as though it had not been—no, there’s nothing at all pretty in 
such faith in his parents’ omnipotence. That is retarded de- 
velopment, and as painful as if he had never learned to walk 
without leaning on somebody’s arm. 

Now of course all we who are parents of children are also— 
such is the biological law of nature—children of parents. We 
had fathers and mothers of our own. One of the deepest, most 
touching and heart-searching aspects of growing up is to look 
back into our past, and see—with the experienced eye of ma- 
turity—our parents who then seemed all-powerful protection 
against any danger, as troubled, uncertain young people, ter- 
ribly alarmed themselves about the dangers to their little sons 
and daughters, utterly unsure that they can ward them off, 
tackling a difficult situation with their hearts in their mouths, 
desperately doing the very best they can but cold with fear 
lest this time they prove not strong enough to protect the 
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young life put into their charge. We laugh—and swallow down} 
a lump, and wipe our eyes—as we look back at them, and at| 
ourselves at five and six and seven; they pale-faced, distraught, 
hurrying frantically, at the beginning of a hurricane, to nail up 
the doors and get boards fastened across windows, shuddering 
to feel the very house shaking in the giant grip of the wind: 
we happy, curious, interested in the hubbub, stimulated to live- 
liness by the sense of something happening, playing tag perhaps 
in the room which the next hour may see torn into matchwood, 
perfectly sure that everything will be all right, now that 
Mommie and Dad are seeing to it. 

Nothing is more steadying to our own resolution in difficult 
moments than thus to look back at our folks and see that their 
hearts were quaking and fainting like ours; that it was not a 
all because of calm Olympian certainty of being able to contrd 
any situation that they kept us safe during those childish years 
of defenceless weakness, but out of sheer, clenched-teeth res 
lution to do their best though the heavens fell. Just at the 
time when the new difficulties, responsibilities and perils which 
always come with mature years make us need a new stimuli 
to effort, it jolts us into putting out the full strength of ou 
maturity when we come to understand that our fathers, to0, 
were shakily human, like ourselves, and yet pulled us through 
to safety. 
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Now our folk-name for George Washington, universally ac- 
cepted by ali Americans, is “The Father of Our Country.” We 
call him that, we think of him with grateful appreciation as 
children think of good fathers. But that Federation—in George 
Washington’s time so young and weak and defenseless, to pro- 
tect which he gave all the honorable power of his maturity— 
that nation of equal States, bound together by a contract which 
no one in the Old World thought would outlast a single storm, 
let alone the hurricanes of a century and a half, these United 
States of America, now the richest and more powerful nation 
on the globe—now we are grown up. And in our maturity we 
are, in our turn, facing a terrific crisis, a danger of the utmost 
complexity, a problem that will tax all our powers to solve—first 
to win the war, and after that to help our fellow-men all around 
the world so to organize human life, that no child or grand- 
child, or great grandchild of ours to the last generation of man, 
may ever again face a global war in which all of humanity is 
involved. For another time would be the last time. The lore of 
the past cannot help us now. This is a new hurricane which 
shakes the house of our cherished nation in its giant grip. We 
cannot now feel any cheerful confidence that “Father will fix 
it.” Father is no longer here, and the indomitable. almost savage 
fury of self-contained determination with which he took our 
old home safely through the long storm—that must now burn 
in our hearts if we are to prove ourselves worthy of what 
Father George did for our country in its youth. 

We can do nothing better as part of our preparation to rise to 
this enormous new peril which is also an enormous new oppor- 
tunity, than to look back at George Washington through the 
eyes of our experienced maturity, and see him not as all-power- 
ful Father, riding through the sunshine in his handsome blue- 
and-buff uniform, on his well-groomed white horse while 
adoring little girls hold up bouquets of flowers to him; not so, 
his face calm in a majestic composure. No, with his face 
ashen with fatigue, or darkly crimsoned in rage over cowardice 
and mean commercial grasping, or contorted in the paroxysm 
of straining effort, or—saddest of all—haggard, despairing, those 
steady blue eyes ringed blackly with sleepless nights, in mo- 
ments when he was sure he was beaten—but never gave up. 
We, too, have before us long, long strains of constant effort 
which will weary us to the bone, we, too, will encounter coward- 
ice and mean commercial graspingness in the fight to do our 
share of creating that global peace which is the only alternative 
to the total destruction of all that is best in human life. We, 
too, will know hours when we rise up, despairing, after sleep- 
less nights filled with the certainty that we are beaten. Look- 
ing back at the father of our country, we too must never give 
up—because we cannot give up, the cause is too precious, too 
sacred. Like him, we must resolve to give our whole hearts to 
it in self-forgetting devotion. 

We cannot better do honor to the birthday of the best father 
a nation ever had, than by a serious thoughtful reading and 
pondering of one of the modern histories of his times, one of 
the new vivid biographies which tell the story of his life. Read 
Howard Fast’s “The Unvanquished.” In it we see Washington 
in his early maturity, accepting, in spite of shuddering doubts 
of his own ability, the responsibility of being Commander-in- 
Chief of the “armed mob,” the “rabble in arms’”—of the American 
rebels. We see, through Washington's eyes (this is the unique 
quality of this novel, the only one, is it not, which tells the story 
from Washington’s own point of view,) what happened in the 
Long Island fighting, and on from one sickening disaster to 
another up to the Christmas battle of Trenton. And we see the 
father of our country holding fast, pitting his will, his devo- 
tion against the hurricane—and saving our family home for us. 
The spectacle will nerve us as nothing else could, ourselves to 
hold fast against the selfishness, the ignorance, the provincial 
focussing on our immediate national or commercial interests 
which endanger the attempt to organize a world peace in 
which other nations shall have as fair a deal from the whole, 
as each State has had in our American Federation. Why not, 
in these days when we are all staying at home in the evening 
more than usual, join with your neighbors to read aloud these 
books? You could finish at least one of them before the end 
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of the month in which George Washington was born. We need 
not expect to find in these or in any books, an exact blue-print 
of what to do. We ourselves must make the plan for that 
great world Federation for which it is an honor to fight and 
sacrifice. Nothing can tell us just how to do it, because (ex- 
actly like our American Constitutional Convention) we will 
be trying to do something never done before. 

But to realize that Washington did not know how it was 
going to come out, that he was not sure that the hurricane 
would not make a mock of all his effort, and yet pressed on— 
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By Grace Noll Crowell 


O,, | have seen them lifted: praying hands, 

So poignant in their attitude of prayer 

That | could glimpse beyond those hands, a heart 
In desperate need of God, a heart aware 

That he alone can meet our every need... . 


The pictured ‘‘Praying Hands”’ say much, indeed! 


| the world tonight a million hands, 
Unnoted save by God alone, lift high 

In agony of pleading: women, men, 
Striving to reach God somewhere in the sky, 
And all the while, closer than breathing, he 


Stands waiting to give his love and sympathy. 


O lifted hands, expressive of so much! 

O hearts that break beneath too great a load! 

One stands beside you, nearer than hands and feet, 
To help you on this dark and troubled road. 

No hands, no heart, will ever lift in vain, 


Strength will be yours, and peace will come again. 


that will fortify our hearts against the chorus of doubters and 
grabbers and cowards and fainting weaklings. That will help 
us arouse ourselves to feel something of the controlled fury of 
determination which carried Washington on through dis- 
heartenment and betrayal and despair till he stood, a living 
standard to which the wise and honest could repair, leaving 
the event in the hands of God. 
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he slings and arrows of outrageous fortune have found 
him and hurt him; he is a little bewildered and a little beat- 
en, but not hopeless—yet. He is losing courage; he is down, 
but not out! Bowery Mission specializes in lifting men like this. 


These eyes once looked out over rich, rolling peaceful acres 
—his own farm. He had a stake in America then. But a fire 
took his barns, death took his wife brutally, his children 
married. He sits for hours, seeing the flames, the babies. 
He will get medical, spiritual aid. 


He was a proud, brave young stripling when he slipped 
away from home; he came to the big town equipped with 
a thousand ambitions and dreams. One by one they were 
run down and crushed in Gotham’s streets. We got in touch 
with his folks; here, he’s on his way home. 
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CASUALS 


Through these portals pass the unluckiest men in the world; 
like the casuals of war, they have been wounded in life's 
battle. Here, thanks to your help, they find what they sf 
desperately need: rejuvenation of body, soul and spirit 


We saw more like him in pre-war days, and we still sey 
him, along the Street. He is a stranded sailor, waiting foro® 
ship. A stranger in a strange land, friendless, broke, cold. & ¢j 
When he gets home and thinks of America, he will think 
of Bowery Mission... . 
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He had his own small factory; one day the walls fell in and 
he was buried under a flood of lawsuits, criticism, and a 
competitor’s whispering campaign. Weak, he tried to for- 
get itin drink. It wasn’t all bad luck. The Mission is helping 
him to a second start.... 


1 He stood before a judge and said ‘’Not Guilty!’ when 
| they asked him how he‘d plead. But he served a term—on 
'f circumstantial evidence. Now he is a combination of re- 
» sentment, vengefulness and fear. All he needs is someone 
Sto walk the second mile with him, understandingly. 


His life has been a case of one defeat after another; 
© some of it is his fault, some is fate’s. He's hurt, but still 
'F fighting! Look at that face! Every line of it shouts, ‘I am 
) still captain of my soul, and master of my fate.” 
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He's the kind that trembles when an auto backfires. He’s 
badly scared—of insecurity, of last night and the cold night 
ahead, of starvation. He'll straighten up when the Mission 


makes him feel again the love and lift of the Everlasting 
Arms. 


From eighteen to eighty, these beloved casuals come in, on 
the hunt for strength, encouragement, clean clothes, a 
night's sleep. We rest them, encourage them, bandage 
them spiritually to go out to the fight again—and most of 
them win. Without your continued help—they lose! 
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{ MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 __ } 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
“I HAVE GIVEN YOU AN EXAMPLE.” 
READ JOHN 13:1-17. 


A MINISTER preached a sermon 
on humility, using the story of Jesus 
washing the disciples’ feet. A member 
of his congregation voiced, no doubt 
what many others felt, that in these 
days humility was at a discount. “It 
just isn’t natural.” the man said. To 
this the minister replied, “You are 
quite right. It isn’t natural but the 
grace of God is given to us that we may 
do the supernatural. That is the chief 
difference between Christianity and 
other religions; Jesus gave us more than 
an example. He supplies power en- 
abling us to follow his example.” A 
lame man needs more than a guidepost 
showing him the direction in which to 
go. He needs power in his limbs. 


Lord, without Thee we can do noth- 
ing. All our best thoughts and holiest 
feelings come from Thee. Thou alone 
canst cleanse us from evil and renew 
right spirits within us. For that blessed 
grace we humbly pray. Amen. 


| TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 | 


GROWTH AND ENLARGEMENT 
“GROW IN GRACE.” 
READ II PETER 3:11-18. 


We ARE to grow in grace and that 
means that there must be an inward 
spiritual life. There is a difference be- 
tween growth and enlargement. In the 
winter time boys will take a small 
snowball and roll it in the snow until 
it becomes larger and larger. Then one 
of the little fellows will gleefully say, 
“See how it is growing.” As a matter 
of fact, it is not growing at all. It is 
being enlarged by accretion from with- 
out. Growth is enlargement by devel- 
opment from within. There can never 
be any substitute for inner spiritual re- 
sources. There can be no growth with- 
out that life. “Without me,” said Jesus, 
“ye can do nothing.” 


Father, forgive us that we have been 
so self-complacent; so easily satisfied 
40 
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For the Quiet Hour 


es Pe . 


with ourselves. Awaken within us such 
desires for holiness that we shall know 
the blessedness of those who hunger 
and thirst for Thee. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 \ 


PERILOUS AMIABILITY 
“PERSECUTED FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS SAKE.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:10-16. 


There is a very natural disposition 
on the part of all Christian people to 
be amiable. Few people enjoy antago- 
nizing others but amiability has its 
perils. The capacity of moral indigna- 
tion is a sign of strength and there are 
times when we must become thoroughly 
aroused. In the very nature of the case 
we cannot please everybody. That was 
a fine thing President James Garfield 
said, “Men ought to dare to look the 
devil in the face and name him devil.” 
The writer once knew the mayor of a 
city in the east who was a tower of 
strength to Christian people. Once we 
heard him say, “I love the hatred of 
evil men.” 


Lord, deliver us from the fear of men. 
May we fully understand that no one 
can harm us but ourselves. Give us 
holy courage that men may take 
knowledge of us that we have been with 
Jesus. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 1 


THE OUTREACH 
“WHEN THOU ART CONVERTED.” 
READ LUKE 22:31-37. 


Is A very real sense every Christian 
ought to be a missionary. The Chris- 
tian life can never be a self-centered 
one. Growth ceases if toil ceases. Fail- 
ure to serve invites disease and death. 
The great Baptist preacher of a genera- 
tion ago, Dr. Alexander MacLaren, 
once said, “No man lighteth a candle 
and putteth it under a bushel, but sup- 
pose he did that. What would happen? 
Either the bushel would put the light 
out or the light would set the bushel 
on fire.” It is more difficult for some 
people than for others to be energetic 
in spiritual affairs but the truth is, not 
only our happiness but actually our 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


i spiritual life depends upon our sincere 


° 


efforts to pass on the good news. 


Lord, we thank Thee that we have 
heard the good news of the gospel. For 
the power that redeems and the grace 
which sustains we bless Thy name. 
Lead us to an understanding of our 
responsibilities and of the privilege oj 
being fellow workers with Thee. Amen. 


{ _ FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 } 


THE DEAD POINT OF TEMPTATION 
“BLESSED IS THE MAN THAT ENDURETH 
TEMPTATION.” 

READ JAMES 1:1-12. 


SportsMEN complain that in Aus- 
tralia beautifully colored cockatoos 
perch on the highest branches of the 
giant trees. They are almost out of 
reach. The shot rattles on their bril- 
fant feathers with less force than a 
shower of hailstones. These birds are 
evidently as sagacious as they are 
beautiful for they understand that there 
is a “dead point” of the bullet. In this 
world we shall never be completely free 
from temptation but undoubtedly there 
are people who live on such high levels 
of principle. sentiment and_ religious 
conduct that temptation does not af- 
fect them as it does some others. The 
half-hearted disciple is always in dan- 
ger. The enemy cuts down the strag- 
elers in the rear. 


Father, we pray that Thou wilt abide 
with us. Forgive us that our devotion 
to Thee has been so unsteady and so 
fitful. Make our hearts Thy dwelling- 
place, then no solicitation to evil shall 
harm us. We shall dwell in Thee and 


Thou in us. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 } 


THE UNKNOWN FACTOR 
“I WILL MAKE YOU.” 
READ MARK 1:14-20. 


Over and over again ordinary men 
have been used by God to influence 
others in an extraordinary manner, 
while most brilliant men seemed in- 
effective and helpless. Erasmus, for 
instance, was a more brilliant man 
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than Martin Luther, and when Dwight 
L. Moody made his appearance there 
were hundreds of far better educated 
men than he in the ministry of the 
United States and elsewhere. An essay- 
ist sums it up by saying, “It is the soul 
of man which makes him a profitable 
servant of Christ. The unknown factor 
is the wealth of spiritual living. Jesus 
said, ‘I will make you fishers of men’, 


and there is nothing else which will 
suffice.” 


We thank Thee. Lord, for whatever 
gifts we possess but unless Thou dost 
touch our lives they will be barren and 
unfruitful. So enrich our lives that the 
beauty of the Lord may be upon us. 
Amen. 


| SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


GOD’S FELLOW WORKERS 
“LABORERS TOGETHER WITH GOD.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:1-9. 


Ix OLDEN times art students began 
their training by doing some compara- 
tively small task on a great painting 
or statue. When they were associated 
with Michelangelo or Raphael or any 
of the other great masters, they knew 
that their work would be carefully ex- 
amined and corrected whenever neces- 
sary. His gracious touches would can- 
cel every defect. When Paul wrote to 
the Christians at Corinth, he reminded 
them that they were God’s “fellow 
workers” (R.V.) and that His task 
could not fail 


Lord, we remember how Thou didst 
call men from their fishing nets to fol- 
low Thee. Thou dost still call men to 
lives of surrender and service. May 
we hear Thy voice and follow. Amen. 


i MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 1 


THE BATTLE THAT NEVER ENDS 
“HE SHALL RECEIVE THE CROWN OF LIFE.” 
READ JAMES 1:1-12 


Ar THE beginning of this century 
one of the most outstanding literary 
men was the English playwright and 
poet, Oscar Wilde. He was an agnostic 
and openly scornful about religion. He 
once heard a group of men discussing 


the question of temptation. He said 
with a sneer, “I have an easy way of 
getting rid of temptations. I just yield 
to them.” That attitude accounts for 
the tragic and pathetic ending of 
Wilde’s life. There is a sensitiveness to 
the approach of evil which every Chris- 
tian feels and the very fact that they 
feel it so keenly indicates a healthy 
condition. 
They who fain would serve Thee 
best 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 
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Father, save us from cowardly at- 
tempts to escape from struggles against 
evil. So carry on the work of grace 
within our hearts that we shall despise 
any deliverance from the path which 
Thy servants must tread. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9} 


THAT NONE NEED DESPAIR 
“A THORN IN THE FLESH.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 12:1-11. 


Tue Apostle Paul made reference to 
his “thorn in the flesh.” Hundreds of 
books have been written and sermons 
preached by men who sought to find 
out just what was the particular weak- 
ness which so humiliated the apostle. 
We do not know, but Charles H. 
Spurgeon once preached a great ser- 
mon on this subject in which he said 
that it was probably a good thing we 
did not know what was Paul’s weak- 
ness. It is unspecified, he said, so that 
each one of us may apply it to our- 
selves. Each man may say within him- 
self, “Perhaps Paul’s weakness was sim- 
ilar to my own.” It is in the mercy of 
God that His word never conceals the 
moral defects even of the best men and 
women. 


We thank Thee for the cloud of wit- 
nesses, for the innumerable company o} 
those who have gone before and have 
entered into rest leaving us an example 
of godly living. May we too run with 
patience the race that is set before us. 
Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 } 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE STRONG 
“BEAR THE INFIRMITIES OF THE WEAK.” 
READ ROMANS 15:1-7. 


Wuen Paul wrote to the Christians 
at Rome he urged the strong to bear 
the infirmities of the weak. The word 
could be translated “feeble” or “sickly” 
and he was not thinking of a physical 
disability. He was thinking of some 
spiritual condition. He made it clear 
that it would be a cruel, a brutal thing, 
to bear down upon such people, to tell 
them that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. After all, if religion does 
not make us charitable in our judg- 
ment of other people then it has not 
done very much for us. When someone 
asked David Livingstone how, in view 
of their cruelty, he could still treat 
Arab traders with patience, he replied. 
“T have faults of my own.” 


Lord, Thou hast been patient with 
us, help us to be patient with men. 
Increase our compassion for all who fall 
and may we bring hope to the despair- 
ing and strength to the weak. For 
Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11 } 


A DAY AT A TIME 
“MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 12:7-11. 


Tue writer once called to see an in- 
valid in a hospital where she had lain 
for many years. When asked how long 
she had been there, she said twenty-six 
years had passed since she had crossed 
the threshold of that room and never 
once in all that time had she been out 
even on the veranda. She had a form 
of spinal disease which made it impos- 
sible for her to be moved. But she 
neither lost her faith in God nor her 
courage. To this writer she said, “It 
only comes a day at a time and God 
has been so good to me.” 


Father, we know that Thou canst 
create in the hearts of Thy children 
such faith and hope and love that 
they can rise above bodily pain and 
adverse circumstances. May our hearts 


glow with this blessed warmth. Amen 


{ fRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 } 


THAT GOD MAY BE GLORIFIED 
“GLORIFY YOUR FATHER.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:13-16. 


Ware most people endeavour to 
put their best side out, there are others 
who seem to take a positive delight in 
concealing their good qualities. They 
speak and act as though they weren’t 
sensitive. We sometimes talk about the 
disguises of hypocrisy but they are 
nothing to the disguises of brave peo- 
ple who go through life quietly and 
patiently and always being afraid of 
being considered good. We ought to 
be thankful that there are so many 
such people in the world and yet the 
faithful presentation of the Christian 
life is in itself the best advertisement 
for our faith. Jesus said, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 


Lord. we owe so much to Thee that 
we cannot begin to repay Thee. May 
we be humble, yet unafraid; ever will- 
ing and eager to declare Thy mercy. 
Amen 


{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13 } 


THE DUTY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
“HE THANKED GOD AND TOOK COURAGE.” 
READ ACTS 28:13-16. 


Ir A sneer can turn a man from what 
is good—and we know it can—why 
should not a smile or a word of en- 
couragement keep him from evil? Make 
no doubt about this, the world is full of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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JESUS AFFIRMS 
HIS DEITY 


JOHN 8; 12—52 
THE PROBLEM IS: How could an 


obscure carpenter from “the back coun- 
try” ever be the world saviour? How 
can any man who comes from a _ place 
like Galilee, in the early first century, 
be the universal, eternal saviour, who 
belongs to no locality and no era? While 
the answer cannot be explained, it can 
be illustrated. 

How can an artist belonging to a cer- 
tain century, a particular country, and 
a definite school of painting produce a 
picture that is everywhere and forever 
beautiful? Well, Rembrandt, Raphael 
and a thousand other painters have 
done it. Beauty is universal. How can 
a musician of a particular generation, 
nation and style produce a work that is 
ageless? Beethoven, Handel and others 
have done that. True melody is timeless 
and spaceless. So, too, writers like 
Shakespeare and Hugo have written 
works that cannot be imprisoned in any 
land or century. For truth also is uni- 
versal; like beauty and harmony, its 
essence cannot be spotted on a map or 
dated on a calendar. By nature it be- 
longs to all time and all places. 
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SO IS IT IN RELIGION. Any per- 
son, no matter how obscure his origin 
or how strange his environment, under 
the spirit of God may unfold the nature 
of God in truth that abides forever. 
When Amos declared “God is righteous” 
and Hosea that “God is love,” they 
stated truth that is valid everywhere 
and forever. And when Jesus said and 
demonstrated that “God is sacrifice,” he 
unfolded the glory of God so perfectly 
that men have been compelled to ac- 
knowledge, “Because he declared God 
perfectly, he is the Son of God.” 


MEN HAVE EVER doubted this. 
That anyone should have so reflected the 
nature of God as to be God among men 
is too stupendous a truth for some of 
them to believe. Some did not believe 
it in the day of John. Jesus, they said, 
made big, unsubstantiated boasts about 
himself. “Thou bearest witness of thy- 
self; thy witness is not true.” They did 
not need any additional salvation, for 
they had it fully already in the covenant 
with Abraham. “We are Abraham’s seed. 
42 
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and have never yet been in bondage to 
any man.” And they declared he was 
an impostor of dangerous character. 
“Thou hast a demon.” Without cre- 
dentials, unneeded, evil—He could be no 
Divine Son. 


TO THESE CHARGES John replied: 
“This man also truly sets men free. He 
is the Divine Liberator. The truth shall 
make you free.” Superstition and igno- 
rance create fear, and fear paralyzes. At 
first truth often terrifies, but it opens 
doors, lets down bars, admits light. It 
emancipates. Next, John says, Jesus lib- 
erates from death. He is the Divine 
Life-giver. “If a man will keep my word, 
he shall never see death.” John cannot 
mean physical death, for all men physi- 
cally die. John means spiritual death. 
Those who receive Jesus’ fulness are un- 
affected by physical or moral death. 
They alone are truly alive. Finally, John 
declares that Jesus fulfilled men’s vital 
dreams. “Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day.” Abraham stands for all 
good men who have dreamed big. When 
Jesus came they realized that their 
dreams were really true, truer than they 
dared believe, and vaster than they had 
envisioned. 


THUS JOHN BASES JESUS’ affirma- 
tion of his deity, not upon some specula- 
tive questions like “how can an ancient 
Galilean be the Son of God?” Rather 
he bases it upon what Jesus does. Jesus 
does what God does. He liberates, gives 
life, and fulfills man’s imperishable 
dreams. He who does the work of God, 
is God manifest in the flesh. 


FOR TODAY: Men still deny Jesus’ 
affirmation of his deity. Partly they do so 
for the same old reason. No ancient 
carpenter can be the world saviour. He 
could have no word for our complex, 
gadget-ridden modern life. Human flesh 
is unequal to so vast a revelation. They 
forget that the human spirit can medi- 
ate such universal, timeless glories as 
beauty, melody, truth and God. Some 
men today declare his teachings are so 
impossible that they depict not divine 
truth, but human folly. To live as He 
taught is forever impossible, and no 
lunatic dreamer can be the Son of God. 
The answer is still the same old, old an- 
swer of John: The dreams of men are 
the only true realities. And dreams 


grounded in the ideals of Jesus are truest 
of all. No ideals save His have ever 
worked. Where He is heeded, the desert 
blossoms as the rose. In Him was the 
work of God. He, doing the work of 
God, is God. 


JESUS HEALS A 


14 BLIND MAN 
JOHN 9 


THIS BLIND MAN sitting along 
some Jerusalem street represents another 
of John’s hopeless cases. Worse off than 
the lame man who had sat by the pool 
of Bethesda for thirty-eight years, this 
man had been born blind. He had never 
seen light. Always he had dwelt in dark- 
ness. He knew the world only by sound 
and touch. The qualities of color were 
beyond his understanding. You could 
not say to him, “Red is like a trumpet 
blast; brown is like chocolate flavor.” 
For neither “trumpet” nor “taste” give 
the vaguest truth about the nature of 
color. Only if one can be made to see, 
can he know the meaning of sight. 
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HENCE THIS CHAPTER represents 
Jesus as the Light of the World. “When 
I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world.” Customarily John takes  inci- 
dents like the Lame Man and the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand and uses them 
symbolically by adding some religious 
exposition, such as restoring the Morally 
Lame, and the Bread of Life. Here the 
discussion on Jesus, the Light of the 
World, comes first in chapter eight, and 
this illustration of the man born blind 
is put afterwards. 


TODAY’S BLACKOUTS put new val- 


ues on light. But in the ancient East 
light was always both difficult and pre- 
cious. Instead of mazda lamps_ there 
were only glimmering wicks of low can- 
dle power. A fire gone out could be 
renewed only from borrowed coals. The 
blind, bereft of all light, could live only 
as begging paupers. Blackout living was 
helpless, useless and dangerous living. 
Hence any words promising light—* Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come,” “Upon 
them hath the light shined,” “I am the 
light of the world’”’—met instant response. 


JOHN HERE SUGGESTS that the 
world is blind and in the dark. Like 
(Continued on page 62) 
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He rubbed his chin and a queer look came 
into his keen old eyes as Nancy snatched 
it and hastily turned away. 

“That was your father’s flute, Nancy,” 
he reproached. 

“Don’t I know it?” choked the girl. 
“I—I wasn’t going to sell it, not for good. 
You needn’t think that!” she cried. “The 
dealer who wanted it—I was going to 
have it agreed that I could buy it back 
next fall, but just now—” 

With a curious mixture of love and 
pride, sorrow and mirth, Uncle Nathan 
glanced from the cherished flute to the 
solemn old dog, and back to the brown 
head that had drooped against a giant 
pine trunk. It was with relief that he 
heard Jerry Mead’s shout, as the boy’s 
beautiful little Morgan, Lady, came trot- 
ting down the road, carry her master to 
school. Nancy's head came up on the in- 
stant. 

“Say, folks,” Jerry called, “I’ve got an 
idea. I stopped at the house, but couldn’t 
find you. Don’t know as you'll consider 
it, and sha’n’t whimper if you tell me to 
mind my own business; but mother said 
she’d give anything in reason for that 
little walnut secretary of yours in the sit- 
ting-room. If you’d sell it, we could go 
over and fetch home the turks this after- 
noon.” 

Nancy 
Nathan. 

“Why, I’d be glad to let her have it,” 
he agreed willingly. “Twas one I bought 
at an auction, and we never thought no 
great of it.” 

“Oh, Jerry!” exclaimed Nancy. Then, 
more soberly: “Did you have to coax 
your mother much?” 

Jerry’s black eyes twinkled. “Well, 
that’s settled.” With a wave of his book- 
bag, Jerry cantered away down the hill on 
dainty-stepping Lady, the two a gay- 
spirited and handsome pair. 

“Bless the boy!” Nancy said fervently, 
as, with shining faces, the two conspira- 
tors turned homeward. 

“Uncle Nathan, I’ve been thinking,” 
Nancy called across the long pan of boil- 
ing sap she was skimming when, after the 
housework and chores were done, the 
whole family had descended upon the 
sugar-camp. “Instead of trying to sell 
maple syrup, which is a drug on the 
market at this time of year, why couldn't 
we make it into that soft kind of maple 
candy with nuts in it Aunt Emeline used 
to make and give us as a great treat? We 
could sell some to the high school stu- 
dents, I know. It was the best ever! May- 
be Ben Bryce would let us put some in 
his store.” 

At noon Uncle Nathan took the two 
children up to the house, and when they 
returned alone later, Lynnie carried a 
covered pail in which was bread, with a 
slice of home-cured ham to roast on the 
wood coals, and an egg to boil in the sap. 
Nancy enjoyed her lunch, sitting on a 
beam in the sunny doorway, while the 
bluebirds talked nesting in their soft, 
twittering voices. Penny napped on a 
blanket, and Lynnie scorched her face be- 
fore the fire in her zeal as cook and 
| waitress. 

They were tired girls late that after- 
/noon when Uncle Nathan and Jerry came 
| to their relief, but there were several gal- 


looked breathlessly at Uncle 


lons of fast-thickening syrup, real “honey- 
drip”, as Uncle Nathan declared, in the 
long pan to show for their work. 

“You girls could qualify as firemen on 
the railroad,” Jerry enthusiastically re- 
marked, as he tested the syrup. ‘You're 
a trooper. But I’ll warn you now not to 
let those turks out of the shed, for Zeke’s 
primed for battle. Myself, I’d as soon 
have a bloodhound after me!” 

Nancy’s heart sang as she inspected the 
little flock in the old sheep-fold at the 
end of the barn. They meant work and 
care and responsibility; but, if she had 
luck, they meant food and clothes and 
winter comforts also. 

When Nancy explored the garret, she 
discovered several bushels of butternuts 
from the trees along the road fence, a 
store of hazel and beechnuts for his pets. 
and a goodly supply of pop corn, for Un- 
cle Nathan was as provident as a squirrel. 

“We'll add pop corn balls and caraway 
seed cookies to our store sale,” Nancy 
told Uncle Nathan. “There’s caraway 
seed enough in the herb cupboard to sup- 
ply the whole village of Meadville.” 

So Nancy practiced her cookery in 
spare moments. On Monday of their sec- 
ond week at the farm, she walked the 
half-mile with timid Lynnie down to the 
country school, for she was dreading the 
ordeal of the first day. Then Nancy de- 
cided, in a flutter of excitement, to launch 
her important venture. That afternoon 
Uncle Nathan left her with Penny in the 
wagon, among her boxes and_ baskets, 
while he went into the store to talk with 
his old friend, Ben Bryce. In a few mo- 
ments Nancy was beckoned in. 

Soon a rush of students filled the store. 

Then she heard Jerry’s voice, cheerful, 
honest, as reviving as the sun. “Say, but 
this is great! Why didn’t you tell a fel- 
low it was coming today? Dig out that 
platter of cornballs, Nancy. No, you can’t 
have two, Dick; there won’t be one apiece. 
Run out and call in the team, Fred. A 
boy can play ball if he fills up on some 
of those seedcakes. I’ve tried ’em, and 
I know.” 

They crowded around, laughing and 
chaffing each other, with Jerry the leader. 
Under his guiding hand the cornballs dis- 
appeared like magic and so did everything 
else, the girls carrying away much of the 
maple candy for treats. Uncle Nathan 
was busy taking in change. Nancy, her 
cheeks glowing with excitement, passed 
out plates and boxes, or tucked purchases 
away in the new paper bags the store- 
keeper had thoughtfully provided. 

“Well, look a-here!” exclaimed that 
astonished individual, coming up as the 
last of the nut fudge disappeared. “Cleaned 
out in less’n a half hour!” 

“T had a real good time,” Uncle Nathan 
said with satisfaction, as they jogged 
homeward behind old Charlie. “Young 
folks always chirk a body up. I kept an 
eye out for Elvy—she always liked but- 
ternuts so—but I guess she’s too busy 
to be larking around with the others, ! 
hope she won't work too hard.” 

“Now I have a scheme,” Jerry said the 
next day. “What do yeu say, everybody, 
to having a sugar-party some Saturday 
night? I tell you what, let’s ask up Pro- 
fessor Channing, principal of the high 
school, and his wife—they’re real folks— 
and some of the students.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Should we have it in the kitchen?” 













































’ asked Lynnie, all aglow at the mention of 
© Ff aparty. 

No busier people could be found in the 
nF country for a week than the conspirators. 
© I Lessons had to be learned and the farm 
'€ | tasks attended to, but in spare hours 
= preparations went on apace. Invitations 
“S were written on small rolls of birch bark, 
On} decorated by Jerry in one corner by a 
h pen-and-ink drawing of a sugar-camp. Tal- 
© § low candles were run in the old tin candle- 
he moulds to light the kitchen, whose walls 
nd Ff were made woodsy with evergreen and 
ad f fr boughs. 
ind Then at last came the looked-forward- 
: to Saturday. It seemed to busy Nancy 
she [that the old clock ticked off the hours 
uts ] twice as fast as it ever had before. The 
+ © F kitchen was a place of woodsy fragrance, 
“ts. ft the house set in order from garret to cel- 
~0- Ff lar, the rooms warmed by stove fires, 
rel. ff dishes set out, lamps filled and trimmed. 
Vay § Then, almost before they were dressed 
cy Band ready, a three-seated wagon, with 
Vay J Jerry driving a span of grays, had brought 
‘Up- § . load of high school students, Professor 

, Channing and his wife among them. They 
I | all flocked in, and the hospitable old walls 
SC § joyfully echoed their merry speech and 
the laughter. Elva, mute with amazement 
the ff was in their midst. 
the Jerry and Uncle Nathan drew off to- 
de- gether, nodding like two toy mandarins. 
inch Ft Professor Channing, a jolly, athletic man, 
00 F with a shock of iron-gray hair and a 
the booming voice that sent the heart of a 
ets, B truant or an ill-doer into his boots, re- 
with garded them with astonishment. 
_ Professor Channing, who insisted upon 
serving his little fireside group to the 
‘ore. Bf iefreshments, said to her cordially: 
rful “This evening has certainly been worth 
rs while, Miss Elva. I’ve made a real find 
po in your grandfather. I’m writing a history 
on of the town, and he has given me valuable 
sl facts and anecdotes about pioneer times 
A in Meadville.” 
aii While the dishes were being collected. 
ee Nancy looked up, as a sudden stillness set- 
tled on the noisy room, to see a tall, grave 
and with the most interesting face she 
oma had ever seen, quietly cross the floor, 
- speak a few words in a low tone to the 
shine ireside group, then take from the basket 
tthe he carried several beautifully carved fig- 
is ures of deer and bear, wolf and fox, eagle 
o and hawk, which he arranged on the long 
i stone mantel. ; 
nea Instantly the beauty and grace of the 
aa dark sculptured figures changed for Nancy 
the pine-draped mantel to a forest glade 
that © which these dwellers in the wilderness 
«ae seemed like living, breathing creatures, 
-aned @ PUsing a moment in graceful posture. 
cane’ = This man must be Jonathan Crag, the 
ath lamous Indian sculptor of whom ghe had 
at _ heard so much. Quietly, Nancy drew near- 
ogee" § &, in order not to lose an accent of the 
ee speaker. 
| but _ Standing at one side, with the play of 
ai trelight and shadow on his figure, the 
at wood-carver told the life stories of the 
me animal-friends, whose likenesses he had 
id the Wrought with the infinite patience of 
bod, genius, to a thrilled and silent audience. 
arden After a silence far more impressive than 
) Pro- § any applause, Jonathan Crag talked a few 
high B Mbutes with Uncle Nathan and Professor 
olks— anning, then went out into the night as 





iilently as he had come. 
(To be continued) 
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Testament __ 


"Fhe will be a time perhaps 


when your soldier faces Death. 
When that moment comes, he too will 
have the Bible to sustain his faith and 
courage. You have seen to that! 

But will you not do more? Will 
you not also see to it that the comfort 
of God’s Word is made available to 
all boys in the Service, wherever they 
may be? 

The American Bible Society is 
ready to act for you in the work of 
distributing Bibles, New Testaments 
and portions of the Scriptures to our 
Men in Uniform, many of whom are 


lonely and fearful, facing Death in 


AN 





r 
| Dl American Bible Society, 

| Qeeiae Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
| (J Please send me, wi 

| entitled “A Gift That Lives” 

| CI enclose 6.............. 

| 

| 

| 

MON i cisccrcicicn 

| i a 

L 


Occ a aN 





“Thank God for your 
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Courtesy 
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Features 


strange lands, Just a dollar from you 
will provide New Testaments to six 
of our fighters. Why not send us your 
contribution now! 

Better still, why not help yourself 
at the same time by buying an Amer- 
ican Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ment? These Agreements afford you 
the opportunity of giving help to 
others—and receiving at the same 
time as much as 7% on your money. 
In over 100 years of the Bible Soci- 
ety’s activities, payments have never 
failed to arrive on time. Find out for 
yourself how this Plan works. Send 
for the booklet “A Gift That Lives? 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


thout obligation, your booklet CH-74 


to provide Testaments for our boys. 


stenseeneerenscensersseseeensseesssmmmencosonecesreteese. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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A bit of ham and cauliflower can be stretched to feed multi- 


tudes, and all by a sauce. 


Courtesy General Foods Corp. 


AND THE CHURCH SUPPER 


By Esther Foley 


cd in a month dedicated to the great, Stina holds her 


own. 


Washington nods approval to the newcomer, from 


his wide gold frame. The deep sadness in the eyes of the 


pictured Lincoln brightens a little at the sight of this elfin 


American personage. As for St. Valentine, he beams out- 


right, because how would he get along without cooks? 


Alsatian- 
who 


OR Stina is a cook—an 

American cook. And 

bought fame with her church sup- 
pers as much as with home suppers. 

Herman Smith knew Stina. 
housekeeper for his family when he lived 
on a prosperous Michigan farm in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. And he has put her in 
a book, along with crystal chandeliers 
and double sleighs drawn by dappled 
greys. But more potent than any ma- 
terial wealth is the memory of Stina’s 
homemade paté, the aroma of her famous 
hot prune juice. 

The Smith farm had 
spring, a creek, a swimming pool, red 
barns and a big white house, all of which 
are important in memory; but most im- 
portant is the recollection of the kitchen 
where Stina worked. And so Herman 
Smith’s book is called “Stina, the Story 
of a Cook.” 

Stina had been born in un beau village 
in Alsace-Lorraine. She had starved 
through the siege of Paris and so she 
had developed an extraordinarily rever- 
ent attitude toward food—(she looked 
upon it as “the loving thoughts of God 
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a cook 


She was 


an orchard, a 


new cabbage. 


For a cold night, nothing like pigs hocks and 


Courtesy American Meat Institute 


Patriotic, this Star Pie, in design and in econ- 


omy. Courtesy Bird’s Eye Quick Frosted Foods 


made manifest”) and toward her adopted 
country. Small, almost elfin, with bright 
black wise eves, Stina could cook. 


Starting with the New Year, and going 
right through to the next white Christ- 
mas, the book rides the months. Each 
page is perfumed with the tantalizing 
aroma of the food Stina found time and 
material to make. In June we find her 
preparing for the annual strawberry fes- 
tival to be held in the evening on the 
lawn of the Baptist church. Much time 
and space is spent so that the soft June 
night, with syringa and _ roses, 
might be well pictured and so that the 
pompadoured, tightly corseted women, 
their rustling taffeta skirts protected by 
stiffly starched lace-trimmed white aprons, 
might preside in detail at enormous cut- 
glass bowls overflowing with sun-ripened 
dark red berries. And so the cakes— 
marble cake, gold and silver cake, moon- 
light cake, Bible cake and endless others 
—might be word-tasted. But little does 
Herman Smith say of Stina and her part 
in all this. An interview brought forth 
a hitherto unprinted chapter in Stina’s 


sweet 


cooking life. 

“Stina had very definite ideas 
about the way church suppers should be 
run,” Herman Smith said. “It was her 
opinion that the specialists in any one 
line should make all of the one food for 
which they were famous. If the material 
are assembled and help for the less in- 
portant operations are provided . . . then 
Mrs. Smith, who is famous for her stew, 
will be able to turn out quarts of stew, 
and Mrs. Jones, who is famous for her 
baked pears, will turn out dish after 
dish, all equal in flavor and consistency. 
Stina had only a few recipes, but thos 
few were superb; they could withstand 
mass cooking.” 

Stina cooked and planned in a time 
when the simplest foods were available 
and when economy was every bit as im 
portant as it is now. Her suggestion {or 
gathering the ingredients together so thal F 
the best cooks could cook, is a good sug 
gestion, now that rationing is here. : 

Many church supper clubs, unless they F 
have signed for a sugar ration book, hav J 
used sugar donated by the member 
from individual ration allowances. No‘ 


some 
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that meat is hard to get, one-fourth 
pound donated by each person who is to 
attend the supper will solve the meat 
dish. Ground meat, breast or neck of 
veal, or pigs hocks, are good meats for 
individual donation. Coffee or tea and 
butter may also be gathered as donations. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables can, at the 
moment, be purchased without restric- 
tion. Because church supper groups were 
dassed “institutional” for the sugar ra- 
tion card, no doubt a similar arrange- 
ment will be made for obtaining the 
other rationed foods. 

The need for “food collection” might 
mean smaller supper groups. more fre- 


Hot savory rice and a green salad is a fill- 


ing favorite. Courtesy of N.Y. Herald Tribune 


quent gatherings, and certainly it means 
that the food must be most carefully pre- 
pared and nicely served. Try out the 
recipes of a cook thrifty and good enough 
to take the central place in a historical 
manuscript. 


STINA’S BLANQUETTE DE VEAL 
ALSACIENNE 


10 pounds breast of 
veal, cut in 2-inch 
cubes 

1 pound salt pork or 5 
bacon squares 

60 small white onions 1 

30 potatoes 

30 small carrots, sliced 

I cup butter, or % cup 
butter and % cup 
margarine 


1% cups flour 

2% quarts stock from 
veal 

egg yolks, slightly 
beaten. 

tall can evaporated 
milk 

14 cup minced parsley 
14 cup lemon juice 


Wash veal and salt pork. Cook with 
water to barely cover 45 minutes, skim- 
ming constantly. Add vegetables and 
simmer, covered, until vegetables are 
tender. Melt butter, blend flour and cook 
over low heat until mixture bubbles. Add 
stock from veal, the evaporated milk, the 
lemon juice, a little grated rind, and then 
the egg volks. Cook over very low heat 
until slightly thickened. Drain meat and 
vegetables of any remaining stock, and 
serve with sauce. Yield: 30 portions. 

With this Stina would serve hard rolls 
(so that the crusty bits could sop up the 
sauce) , a side dish of celery if any was in 
the market, and for dessert an Apple Pot 
and a hot drink. 


APPLE POT 


oss ther F 


30 apples 


od su: 1 pound butter, or half 


butter and margarine 
2% cups sugar 
4 cups flour 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 


thin cream 

juice of 1 lemon 

2% cups nutmeats, 
shredded 

maple sugar or brown 
sugar 


1 teaspoon salt 


Wash apples, pare if necessary, and 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The tender blend 


of wheats 


in Pillsbury’s Best can help make you 


FAMOUS FOR YOUR BREAD! 


Recipe for 


PILLSBURY 


_ with a fall, firm sextur ; 
TEMPERATURE: 400 ¥. 

@ 4 cups scalded milk 
@ 12 cup sugar : 

@ 3 tablespoons salt, 

@ 6 tablespoons lar — 

i ilk, sugar, Salt, 
: Combine scale ed and lukewarm. 2 
in YC. lukewarm want milk 
rane sooct “chen measure. 


floured board 
in greased bo 
place (90° F. t a 
Notice one thing particularly 
only full-bodied 

full-bodied, oe 


purpose flo 


cakes and the most delicate pastry. 


@ 4 cups lukewarm © 


.) about two hours 
about the bread you make 


For special Dry 


1s HOME-MADE BREAD 


makes 6 big loaves 


ict tené 

et so deliciously 

a Time: About 45 to 50 minutes 
@ 2 cakes compressed yeast 


ler it melts in your moutl. 


yater bt tbe 
6 quarts (6 Ibs.) sifted PILLSBU RY'S 


+ Enriched Flour i sa 
rea « aoression of finger stays in dough) 
(sil a gas from dough; cover, “= 
a for about ¥/2 hour. 7. Put - — 
oa flatten out. Cut and a an 
poils;, let rest (closely covered) eS 
‘shat e into loaves. 8. Place 1n — 
in. joat sil cover, center rises 
iI] dough fills pa and cre in hot 


_= top (about 2 hrs.). 


above 
ede: 
oa with Pillsbury s Best. ke see 
er it fairly melts in your mont. 
5 fine wheat; 


. See for yoursel 


i t 
ess to all your baking—from bread to 


-Yeast Bread Recipe, write to 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 


We are very proud of the men and women at our 
Springfield, Illinois, mill, who have received the 


first Army-Navy ‘“E” to be awarded in the milling 
industry. All the men and women of the Pillsbury 
organization join in pledging to those on the fight- 
ing front and on the home front—on the farm front 


FOR SOUND NERVES — give your family the 
two B-vitamins of this fine Enriched flour... 
(and the iron, too, for red blood). 


and the city front—their best efforts to convert 
America’s great basic grain crops into the kind of 
foods a working, fighting nation needs. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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'EXTRAQUAL 


THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


@® Mail coupon today and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 

True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the 
hour with new, inspiring material for 
every use in all denominations. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other—3 books in one. 


More For Your Money 


Has that EXTRA value which distin- 
guishes a superior product—extra 
songs, extra indexes, extra respon- 
sives, extra care and quality in work- 
manship and materials. And extra 
service in Gift or Memorial book 
plates, free “Finance Plans” and extra 
colored binding for “Home” copies 
at quantity rate. 


Here is a hymnal your Church will 
be proud to use. And priced so you 
SAVE! Stillhas the unique advantages 
of tarnish-proof gold stamped bind- 
ing, lacquered for long wear. 510 mu- 
sical numbers, 67 Scripture Readings. 
Price per 100 only $67.50 not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample Copy 
HOPE PUBLISHING 


ISHED 1892 


Li 
‘ e * a 
only the best in song books TT) i | PAN 2d 


5705-B3 West Lake Street 


We need new song books in our Church. Please 
send free sample of ‘‘The Service Hymnal.” 


Official 


Name____ Title. 


Address 


City. State 
Church and Member 
Denom. 


Se ee 


Paster. Address_ 


When writing to advertisers please mention CurisTIAN HERALD. 
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GARDENING IN WARTIME 


Ly Donald H. Kingery 


Ww 


f - IS the job this year of every- 
ws one of us who has a bit of 
“ ground and strength to enlist in 
the garden army of our country. 

It is the duty of everyone of us too 
old for more strenuous work or who has 
time after other daily tasks are over, to 
fight a war of our own to grow more food. 

It is our plain task to have the best 
garden we ever had in our lives, from 
spring until fall, and to use all the in- 
genuity we possess to overcome the handi- 
caps we'll face in materials and supplies. 

Every pound, every ounce that we can 
grow at home of vegetables and fruits is 
that much gained to add to the total food 
supplies of our country. 

These may sound like platitudes but 
they represent the garden creed of my 
own household. Out of our own experi- 
ences and plans, let me set down a few 
suggestions that I trust may be of help 
to some of you who may read. 

SIPS 

F YOU plan your garden first, before 

you order your seeds, plants and sup- 
plies, your orders can be made out more 
satisfactorily and perhaps waste may be 
avoided. Plan to grow vegetables only in 
such space that has ample sunlight, that 
is well drained and that has reasonably 


| suitable soil. 


If your garden space is small, plan on 
growing only those vegetables which will 
but a small amount of space and 
those which will give you a continued 
crop. 

The smallest bit of ground will provide 
a bed in which can be sown lettuce, rad- 
ishes, beets, green onions at least. Beans 
of all kinds and tomatoes will bear over 
a long time. Peas take more space and 
last but a few days but can be followed 
by other crops. 

Cabbage is cut but once, but it is valu- 
able if you have the space. Likewise dry 
onions for winter. Do not attempt sweet- 
corn, potatoes, melons unless you have 
room to grow enough to make them worth 
while. 

The small, early sown vegetables are 
suited for a small bed. Beyond these, it 
will help take care of your crops if you 
plant them in the longest rows possible. 


| Longer rows are more readily cultivated, 


especially if you use a wheel hoe for the 


DICE 


oo work should be begun just 
as soon as the weather permits. This 


| purpose. 


| time is right now in parts of the South and 


Southwest and keeps moving north as the 
season advances. Begin spading or plow- 
ing as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground and the soil will work. The sooner 
the soil is turned over the better, especial- 
ly if the space has been in sod or if a 
coating of manure is to be turned under. 


Ww 


Ww 


As you begin your seed sowing, put 
out first just a part of your seeds of let- 
tuce, radishes, beets, carrots and_ peas, 
Sow just enough so that you can use 
these up, as they are at their best. Then 
in two weeks or so, make a second sowing, 
Other successive sowings can be made at 
intervals. 

With string or snap beans, peas, cab- 
bage, tomatoes and sweetcorn, you can 
select varieties which come on and ma- 
ture at different times. A judicious selec- 
tion of each of these, even if planted at 
the same time for each kind, will give a 
longer season of vegetables. That is, if 
you have room for three dozen cabbage 
plants, instead of having all of one kind 
put out a dozen each of early, medium 
and late varieties, 

SIS 

N SELECTING varieties of vegetables, 

I aim to pick those most suited to the 
home garden, rather than those suited for 
commercial growing. Most seed catalogs 
designate the home garden sorts in some 
way. I try also to have varieties best 
adapted to our own section and I do not 
bother with some kinds not suited to our 
climate and soil, no matter how excellent 
they may be elsewhere. I invariably 
choose any available disease-resistent va- 


“riety, even though such may cost a few 


cents more a packet. 


SISK 

N ALL these things, I find my seed 

catalogs of utmost value. The cate 
logs of the leading firms tell me where a 
crop or variety is best grown, when to 
sow or plant, distanct apart, days from 
sowing or planting to maturity and often 
give cultural hints. This of course hold: 
true for catalogs which list flowers and 
nursery stocks. 

The home garden bulletin and_ other 
publications from your state agricultural 
college will likewise be helpful. Thes 
publications are free to citizens of one’ 
own state and can be obtained from the 
office of your county agricultural exten- 
sion agent, usually located in the cour 
house or postoffice or by sending a card to 


the college. 
TORS 


T IS important that you secure youl 

season’s supply of vegetable seed 
through your catalog or from your local 
seedsman at once, if you have not done 
so already. On one hand, the supply 0! 
some kinds of seeds is quite limited, whil 
on the other, early spring sales of al 
kinds of vegetable seeds were running {2! 
ahead of last year. 

This also holds true with regard t 
materials for dusting and spraying an 
for commercial plant foods. Some 0! 
these will surely be available only in It 
stricted amounts. 
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(Continued from page 47) 

slice very thin directly into a large shal- 
low dripping pan. Work the butter, the 
sugar, the flour and the cinnamon and 
salt into a crumbly mass, like pastry. 
Sprinkle this thickly over the apples. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350° F.) 1 hour or 
until the apples are tender. Then spoon 
light cream mixed with lemon juice mea- 
gerly over the top, sprinkle with brown or 
shaved maple sugar if available, and re- 
turn to oven to glaze slightly. Serve 
warm. Yield: 30 portions. 

Rice with Marengo sauce is a hot, fill- 
ing, flavorsome dish, and retains its heat 
through a long serving period if served in 
deep, small individual soup bowls or cas- 
seroles. 


RICE WITH MARENGO SAUCE 


3 green peppers 1 No. 10 can or 5 No. 2 

3 onions cans tomatoes 

1 cup butter 1 4-ounce can pimiento 

1% cups flour 2,tablespoons sugar 
boiled rice 


Sauté chopped green peppers and 
chopped onions in butter until tender. 
Add flour and blend thoroughly. Add to- 
matoes to above mixture and cook until 
sauce boils, stirring constantly. Add 
chopped pimiento and sugar and mix 
thoroughly. Serve over freshly cooked 
rice. Yield: 3% quarts or 30 portions. 

For a larger supper, one for fifty per- 
sons, Stina relied on a baked meat dish 
one which could be served with a large 
portion of a simple vegetable like string 
beans, and be a pleasant picture needing 
only sweet pickles or mustard pickles for 
zest. Cabbage, cut into two-inch squares 
can be substituted for the cauliflower. 


SCALLOPED CAULIFLOWER AND HAM 


2 gallons (10 heads) 1 teaspoon paprika 
cauliflower, broken 8 ounces butter 
into flowerets or 20 1 gallon milk, scalded 
lbs. of cabbage 4 pounds cooked ham, 


8 ounces quick cooking chopped 
tapioca 134 pints buttered 
% ounce salt crumbs 


1 teaspoon pepper 


Cook cauliflower in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain. Add quick cooking 
tapioca, salt, pepper, paprika, and butter 
to milk, and cook over rapidly boiling 
water 5 minutes, stirring frequently. Place 
layer of tapioca mixture in shallow bak- 
ing pans, cover with cauliflower and ham, 
and top with tapioca mixture. Sprinkle 
with crumbs. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
15 to 20 minutes, or until brown. Yield: 
48 portions, 2/3 cup each. 

Only the most simple desserts can be 
well made for a large crowd, Stina be- 
lieved. And a fruit gelatin was her fa- 
vorite for a casserole meal. It is colorful, 
light, tart and satisfying. And, for a 
church supper, easy to serve. Use the 
flavored gelatins, and treat the dessert in 
any way that comes handy. Chill it in in- 
dividual glasses, and top with a bit of 
egg white meringue to take the place of 
the heavy cream, gone long since. 


STINA’S BAKED PEARS 


50 firm russet pears 2 cups sugar 

Water 2 cups pale honey 

Y% cup lemon juice Few drops vanilla 
6 whole cloves 


Pare the fruit, remove core, and cut in 
half if the pears are very large. Combine 
remaining ingredients, using as much wa- 
ter as is needed to cover pears. Cook very 
gently, in a large shallow pan, (a slow 
Oven may be used if desired) until pears 
are tender. Cool. Serve with the juice. 
Yield: 50 portions. 
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INTERNAL BA 


Baffled at 47—Feels 
Like a Young Man at 77 


Imagine how thrilling it must be for a man, 


| feeling half-sick, half-alive for years, sud- 


denly to find himself restored to new hap- 
piness and vitality. How wonderful he must 
feel to realize at last he may be able to say 
good-bye to the headaches, biliousness, slug- 
gishness, that all-in feeling, due to chronic 


| constipation suffered through many years. 





| ternal Baths. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul and as ex- 
plained in his own words, “One day when I 
was feeling especially bad and as nervous 
as a cat, [ met an old friend of mine. He 
noticed how fagged out I looked and how 
rapidly I seemed to be aging. “Why don't 
you take Internal Baths?’, he asked, ‘they 
did wonders for me’.” 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating In- 
He found that a bonafide In- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into 


| the lower intestine of pure warm water— 


Nature’s greatest cleansing agent—to which 
is added J.B.L. Cleansing Powder. Through 
the use of the J.B.L. Cascade, five quarts of 
the cleansing solution is sent gently swirl- 
ing throughout the entire length of the 
colon. In just a short time your impacted 
colon is thoroughly cleansed of its whole 
foul mass; the putrefying, delayed waste is 
loosened and washed away. Often the relief 
is immense—often a new sense of vigor 
and well-being sweeps over you. 

Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cascade. It 
proved a turning point in his life. Gone, accord- 
ing to his testimony, was the worry and distress 


that had hitherto overshadowed his whole life, 
eS a his ambition. 
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i YOU WANT THE BEST in VISUAL AIDS | 


NEW VELOU FLANNEL SCENERY BACKGROUNDS. 
Just what you have been waiting for. 
NEW SCENIC BOARD. 


14 New Story-O-Graphs, just off the Press. 
finished drawings, not outlines. 


Inexpensive, complete, Alive and Vital. 
Write for price list at once, or send $2.00 for introductory offer, to— 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 









END YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 
Astound- 


ing Letter 


“1 am now 77 years rs young, have owned a Cascade 
for over thirty years. en | first started using 
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| life till little Sam decided to arrive. 
|it was a boy like she’d planned, 
| lived only ten minutes. 


| weren't 





| married or. . 


| place for a wedding. 


(Continued from page 24) 


Gay had never been sick a day in her 
And 
but he 
The little brown 
man’s eyes went bleak remembering how 
he couldn’t let the doctor tell Gay; he 
knew she’d rather they'd be alone when 
she heard. But you could still hear her 
cry out, ““No!”; it would echo in your 
ears till the end of your days... And 
then she’d thought of you, as always. 
“We've still got each other, Sam, 
said. 


Oh yes, 


she 


in sickness and in health. You 
man and wife until you learned 
that, either way, you had each other. 

It had been a good idea of Gay’s, the 
little brown man thought, giving John 
Adams the $100,000 they had planned to 
set aside in a trust fund. The hardware 
business had mushroomed so that they 
could afford it now; besides they didn’t 


| want to spend that money for just any- 


thing. 

“Tt belonged to little Sam,” 
plained to John Adams. “But he doesn’t 
need it. So we want you to build a 
chapel beside the big church where any- 
one who wants to can get baptized or 
or anything.” It was too 
soon to say “buried.” 

“With people living in small apart- 
ments and flats the way they do now,” 
Gay went on, “there isn’t always a good 
Couldn’t we give a 
Sam, to pay for the 


Gay ex- 


little more money, 


| electric lights and the janitor and things? 
| Then it wouldn’t cost anyone anything to 


get married in our chapel!” 

So Sam had given that 
The little brown man stared fixedly at 
the childish curve of the bride’s neck 
where you could see it through her veil 


“little more.” 


'and at the broad khaki-colored shoulders 


| Gay plenty. 


of the 
them 


new groom, It might not cost 
anything but it had cost you and 
If you’d had the cash this 


|chapel cost with its endowment to pay 


jing the terrible 


j 


| had read 


your creditors when the crash came, the 
little brown man thought, it would have 
been a big help. Not that you were an 
Indian giver, but it made your mouth 
aste like bad coffee even yet, remember- 
headlines you and Gay 
in the Paris newspaper that 


| morning. 


“DANIEL BLOOM AND COMPANY 
CRASH, PARTNER ABSCONDS.” 
He hadn’t believed it. He’d cabled 

frantically for details and it was true, 
all right. Dan, it seemed, had been specu- 
lating with the firm’s funds and when he 
saw the end coming, he’d skipped out, 
leaving you and Gay only headlines ... 
and howling creditors. 

“T've got to get home,” 
“Quick.” 

“Of course you have, dear.’ Gay had 
said. She’d touched your arm, pleading. 
“But don’t look like that, Sam. We'll sell 
the place. Our things. Pay people back. 


he told Gay. 


|But we haven’t done anything to be 


ashamed of!” 

We. Gay would say that. She hadn’t 
the slightest idea that all they owned 
wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket, that it 
would take years and years to pay back 


| what the firm owed. Or had she? Great 
beads of perspiration stood out on the 


little brown man’s forehead as he re- 


membered how he’d found Gay the next 
morning, lying on the twin bed next to 
his. She’d always insisted that their beds 
be close enough so you could reach across; 
but this was the first time her hand 
hadn’t stirred and curled about his when 
he touched it... 

“Had she had any kind of a_ bad 
shock?” the doctor had asked. ‘Her heart 
simply . stopped. I’m sorry.” 

Sorry! There wasn’t a word big enough 
for it. Even now the little brown man 
began to shake so he had to take hold 
of the back of the pew in front of him. 
Gay’d had strain all right. Dan Bloom 
had a lot to answer for wherever he was, 
in this world or the next. But you’d kept 
faith with Gay; “Take-My-Word-For-It- 
Sam” had come back and begun again; 
you'd made good too, only this time it 
had been a harder pull than when you 
were younger. Still, in six months, say, 
pay back the last dollar you owed. The 
firm owed, that is. 

The little brown man threw up his 
chin and straightened his shabby shoul- 
ders just as the voice of Dr. Adams rang 
out in the quiet room. 

“T pronounce you husband and wife.” 
The words ;olled up and up with a 
solemn sound like an organ playing and 
were lost in the peace of the eternal gray 
of the arches above the very young bride 
and groom. “And that which God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder!” 

Why, bless me. the boy in khaki was 
giving her a hug right in front of every- 
body! 

“Look. Gay!” 
those two kids!” 

He didn’t care whether he whispered 
the words now or shouted them, for all 
at once he saw what Gay had meant long 
ago. and it was so big. so glorious that 
his heart began to pound and there were 
silver trumpets in his ears. “Every bride 
who gets married here will belong to us 
a little, won't she. Sam?” Why, these 
were their kids, his and Gay’s. So long as 
these arches stood where folks could 
come to laugh and pray and get married, 
he and Gay would go on living together! 
It was a kind of immortality. 

The organ trumpeted on triumphantly, 
the sabres of the officer ushers flashed and 
crossed and under their arch, the very 
young bride and groom swept by him in 
a fragrance of mignonette like Gay used 
to plant in her window boxes. And the 
little brown man went on smiling. 

“Sam Robertson!” 

Dr. Adams rushed over to greet the 
little brown man delightedly as the wed- 
ding guests flowed out into the aisles. ‘It’s 
good to see you, man. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I spotted you at 
the back of the church. How are you?” 

“Fine. I saw in the paper there was 
going to be a wedding here,” the little 
brown man told him. ‘So I thought I'd 
drop in.” He tilted back on his heels. 
stuck his hands in his pockets and jingled 
the coins absently. Funny to be standing 
in a chapel you’d paid more than $100,000 
for with $1.25 in your pocket that had 
to last you till next Saturday! He grinned 
at Dr. Adams and when his brown eyes 
twinkled, his whole face came _ alive, 
looked younger. 

“This is the best investment I ever 
made, John,” Sam Robertson said, “Take 
my word for it!” 


he urged. “Just look at 
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delivered. Actually the address attracted 
very little attention. Actually, Lincoln 
received very little applause at the finish; 
John Hay, who was Lincoln’s secretary 
and later his biographer, says that the ap- 
plause seemed more out of politeness to 
the President than out of esteem for the 
President’s speech. 

A local Gettysburg minister, Dr. D. T. 
Carnahan, paid a splendid tribute to Lin- 
coln after the President was dead and 
buried; this memorial sermon was so pop- 
ular that it was printed and sold at ten 
cents a copy. You would expect it to be 
full of personal remarks about Lincoln’s 
visit to Gettysburg; you would expect to 
find the famous Gettysburg address given 
here in toto. Jt wasn’t even mentioned. 
Rev. Mr. Carnahan spoke eloquently of 
Lincoln’s ability as an orator and quoted 
Lincoln’s address to his old neighbors as 
he was leaving Springfield, to prove that 
he was a great orator. But of Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg he made no mention 
whatever. 

And yet nobody, neither the editor of 
the local paper nor any one else who read 
this final tribute, felt that Rev. Mr. 
Carnahan had omitted anything of im- 
portance. The truth is that at the time, 
and to those who heard it in person, the 
Gettysburg address was brief, unsatis- 
factory, and unimportant. 

There are today six different versions 
of the Gettysburg Address, five of them in 
Lincoln’s own handwriting. The first and 
briefest copy numbers only 239 words. 
Lincoln added to the speech in several 
places after the first draft; the phrase be- 
ginning “under God” was an afterthought, 
and it made the shorthand report of the 
speech some thirty words longer than the 
original. Lincoln was asked several times 
to write out a fresh copy, to be auctioned 
off at some state fair for the benefit of 
soldier relief, and every time he did so he 
polished up the speech a little more. The 
sixth and final version numbers 272 words. 

Students of language have noted the 
simplicity and power of Lincoln’s vocab- 
ulary. Out of 272 words, only forty-six 
were of Latin derivation. The other 226 
words were all Anglo-Saxon—short and 
intelligible, like the words of our Bible. 
It has also been pointed out authoritative- 
ly that many of the phrases of the speech 
were not original with the Great Emanci- 
pator; many of the most important of his 
statements undoubtedly grew out of the 
reading that began before the fire place 
in the frontier log cabin. 

The first draft of the article did not use 
the phrase “under God.” Lincoln put this 
in while he was making the speech. He 
took it from Parson Weems’ “Life of 
Washington.” What is important is that 
Lincoln caught up in the nets of his glori- 
ously effective vocabulary a strange, love- 
ly, elusive thing called the American 
Dream. He put democracy into words 
that a child could understand, and love. 
He summarized everything that Gettys- 
burg was fought for, in the fewest possi- 
ble words. He stabbed the American heart 
with a language-sword, and he left upon 
that heart a lovely scar that is not yet 
healed, that never shall be healed, that, 
pray God, we shall never want healed. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
| thirty or more miles inland; their spiritual 
shepherds went into exile with them. 

One of our missionaries, in internment 

'on Christmas day, lay on his cot singing 

all the Christmas carols he could remem- 
ber, to keep his spirits up. Several days 
later, passing down a file of Japanese 
prisoners, one of the Japanese whispered 
to him, “Thank you for Christmas!” A 
simple old Chinese farmer who had been 
nicknamed ‘Smiley’ substituted for an 
imprisoned pastor and elder, and con- 
ducted a funeral. At the grave, truckloads 
of Japanese troops were passing con- 
stantly, and the mourners had to stop 
their ceremony and bow to the men in 
the trucks. They bowed with a simple 
dignity, and then turned with the same 
dignity to go on with the funeral of their 
friend. That took some courage, but even 
an illiterate old farmer had it! One of 
our mission compounds in Shantung was 
filled to capacity with Christian—and 
non-Christian — refugees. Before they 
were free to travel the road again, it was 
kard to tell Christian from non-Chris- 
tian, and the Church nearby was filled as 
it had never been filled before. 

In Korea, the government comman- 
deered the church bells and melted them 
up into war scrap; yet the four thousand 
and two Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches in the land have their regular 
services Sundays and Wednesdays, when 
the faithful gather. read the Bible. sing 
their old hymns, and talk of the Kingdom 
of God. The students of chosen Chris- 
tian college offered to raise money to 
finance interned American missionaries. 
When Japanese plainclothes men searched 
a missionary home in Seoul, one of them 
whispered to the missionary, “This is 
your Christmas Day; I am sorry we had 
to come on such a day!” 

In Japan an interned Christian teacher 
learned that some of his Japanese friends 
were trying to get in to visit him: they 
were persistently turned away by the 
soldiers. He was asked one day to step 
to a window and look down into the 
prison courtyard; there, along the prison 
| wall, his friends stood silent, with their 
hats in their hands, and against the wall 
| at their backs they had heaped up a huge 
| pile of flowers. It was a mute and pow- 
erful tribute. They were probably pun- 
ished for that. There is evidence galore 
of Japanese Christians taking food from 
their own sparsely-loaded tables and 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Eddie means it too! He is never happy 
when he brings down a Boche. It seems 
| to hurt him. He’s a tender sort of a fel- 
low, as sympathetic as he is daring. We 
all think he’s tops around here, both as 
an aviator and as a man.” Then he added, 
“You know, Doctor, he’s as bad as you 
parsons.” 

“What do you mean, as bad as us par- 
sons?” I asked him. 

“That guy prays, Doctor!” 

Eddie was born in Columbus, Ohio on 
| October 8th, 1890; he was the “runt” of 
|a family of seven children, so sickly that 

his mother said many times that she never 
expected to raise him to manhood. But 
something happened when Eddie was 
twelve which made a man of him. His 


smuggling it in to the imprisoned mis- 
sionaries, in the face of the Japanese 
soldiery. 

Leaving Thailand, a missionary heard a 
convert whisper, “Don’t forget; on the 
first boat that lands here after the war 
is over, I'll be looking for you.” And 
from China comes this, from a Chinese: 
“We have reached the end of an era. 
Nothing will ever be the same again. 
Even missions stand at the opening of a 
new era—different in many ways. The 
keynote now will be Cooperation, Fel- 
lowship, Equality.” 

Ne, my American friend, the mission- 
ary crusade is not at an end; it has 
merely reached a turn in the road. It 
will go on. It cannot possibly die, with 
the Christians of Japan and Korea and 
Thailand and China behaving like this; no 
Martian heel will ever stamp this out. 
They are risking their own lives to keep 
strong their one last bond of Christian 
fellowship and understanding, and the gun 
big enough to blast it has not yet been 
made. They will go on. 

But what will you do, here at home? 
Having inspired all this, will you quit 
now? If you quit, all the missionary 
effort of the past hundred years shall 
have been in vain—and we shall have no 
peace whatever in this world, for years 
to come. 

Two or three years ago, a high official 
of the “New Order” in the East recom- 
mended that henceforth all Bibles should 
be thoroughly revised and brought into 
harmony with New Order ideas and ideals. 
The words “King of Kings” and “Lord 
of Lords” had to be blotted out! Out of 
the Bibles and the hymns and out of all 
the religious literature of Korea. 

What of it? What if “Crown Him 
Lord of All” is altered? We know who is 
Lord of All, and so does Korea, and that 
knowledge, buried deep in the heart, can 
never be torn out. They still sing the 
cld hymns in the East, and they still 
turn the pages of the Bible that has com- 
forted the world all through the centuries. 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Ten Commandments 
and the Twenty-Third Psalm—they are 
still there, still in the hearts of His 
people. This I know; this I remember; it 
is all I want to know and remember. 

Did you dream for one minute that the 
Japanese military machine can triumph 
over God and His word? Forget it, my 
friend. It simply cannot be done. 


father was killed in an accident. 

Then it was that Eddie Rickenbacker, 
from that day on, twelve years of age, 
the runt of the family, sickly and thin, 
seemed to say to himself, “I ain’t noth- 
in’ but a boy but I gotta’ ack like a man 
now!” And he has been acting like a 
man ever since. 

He was always eager to get an educa- 
tion, but since he had to go to work at 
twelve he made up for his lack of educa- 
tion by taking a course in a Correspond- 
ence School; he took full advantage of 
it, working nights. Working in a buggy 
factory at Columbus when automobiles 
came in, he soon became one of the coun- 
try’s most daring racing drivers. 

When the last war came, he went to 
France and was soon driving General 

(Turn to next page) 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Pershing’s car. But he was eager to get 
into a pilot’s seat, and he persuaded Gen- 
eral Pershing to let him go to an Avia- 
tion School in France. Five weeks at 
Villeneuve and he was sent to Toul as 


a full fledged aviator with his own fighting | 


plane. He came home as the American 
Ace of Aces. 

When he came home from the 
New York went wild in its acclaim. The 
automobile manufacturers gave him a 
big banquet and he was offered one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to go act 


war, 


in a} 


motion picture written around his ad- | 


ventures as the American Ace. It was 
characteristic of him that Eddie turned 
that offer down, although he came out of 
the war penniless. 

Rather than make a motion picture 
hero out of himself he hired an old second 
hand Ford car, got a rifle and went out 
alone into the Arizona mountains to hunt 
and try to get rid of his war nightmares. 

It was no easy thing for a sensitve 
spirit such as Eddie Rickenbacker’s to 
make the adjustment from war to peace; 
but he did it, and in the way that was 
most natural: he took to flying peace 
planes. 

After several ventures in the manufac- 
turing of automobiles and planes, all of 
which failed, he once again got into the 
flying end and on February 19th, 1934, 
he flew an Eastern Airline transport from 
Los Angeles to Newark in thirteen hours 
and four minutes to break the world’s 
record. The following November he 
piloted a fourteen-passenger Douglas air- 
liner between those same two cities in 
twelve hours and three minutes to break 
his own record. Later he became the 
executive head of Eastern Airlines, and it 
was on one of his inspection flights last 
year that he crashed in one of his own 
planes near Atlanta, Georgia, and was 
nearly killed. Stunned for hours, when 
he finally came to consciousness his first 
thought was for others, and he said to 
the rescue squad when they came, “For 
heaven’s sake don’t light any matches— 
and get the others to hospitals right away. 
I can wait. I’m not badly hurt.” 


But he was badly hurt; he lay in an| 


Atlanta Hospital for months. 
of that experience, he told a_ reporter, 
“I prayed, my Mother, my wife prayed, 
my friends prayed, and I got well. It’s 
always that way with the Rickenbackers.” 


But even | 


When he landed in San Francisco, after | 


a few weeks in a Honolulu Hospital, the 
reporters said of him: “At the hotel he 
was the same old Rick, laughing and jok- 
ing. But there was one difference—he 
wouldn’t talk of his experience. He was 
under Army orders to give out no state- 
ment until he made his official report to 
Washington. 


“It was evident though that Ricken- | 
backer felt pretty good to be back in| 


America. He found it difficult to hide his 


tremendous confidence in God; the con- | 


fidence that had saved him, time after 
time, in a lifetime of close brushes with 
death.” 

I tell this simple story just as it has 
come to me personally and from all 
angles. The newspapers seem to look upon 
It as live news. “God was on our raft,” 
Says Eddie. “And,” adds Mrs. Ricken- 
backer, “He will be, from now on.” 


Fesruary 1943 
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and sex literature. The principal char- 
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God in our Public Schools, by W. S. 
Fleming, D. C. (246 pp.. The National 
Reform Association, No Price.) The Na- 
tional Reform Association has produced 
a convincing volume on one of the most 
vital matters of our American life. Public 
education has been secularized and, so far 
as religion is concerned, devitalized. ‘God 
in our Public Schools” has the answer for 
the question “What is America to do to 
be saved?” 


St. Mark’s Gospel, by M. D. R. Willink. 
(56 pp.. Macmillan Co., 75c.) A’ short 
but satisfying introduction to this living 
word, 


The Path to Reconstruction, by 
Charles E. B. Russell. (68 pp., Henry 
Holt & Co.. $1.50.) The author has writ- 
ten a brief but absorbing introduction to 
the philosophy of Albert Sweitzer. The 
illustrations add much. 


Mrs 


‘A Basis for the Peace to Come, by Mc- 
Connell. Dulles. Pato. Pasvolsky, Hu 
Shih, Hambro. (152 pp.. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.00.) Six international lead- 
consider economic and __ religious 
problems with a look toward peace. 


ers 


One Man’s Destiny, by C. R. Dickey. 
(334 pp.. Destiny Publishers. $2.50.) The 
romantic story of Abraham and his de- 
scendants. It is truly the story back of 
the story of America. Equally it is the 
romance that sweeps forward upon the 
life stream of the Bible. More than 
story. it is the biography of the family 
whose destiny is not vet fully revealed. 


Book of Etiquette, by Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman. (646 pp.. Greenberg Publisher. 
$3.00.) If this is not the first complete 
book of etiquette by an American social 
leader it is certainly the most complete. 
Every woman who plans a tea or looks 
forward to the wedding of a daughter or 
the death of a loved one will find this 
volume invaluable. It is a social library 
for every age and situation. There are, 0! 
course, a vast number of particulars that 
will be of interest to only a few, but I 
find Mrs. Harriman particularly sensitive 
to the convictions of those who are not 0! 
her “set”. Though she is not of our com- 
pany she does have a decent regard for 
“abstainers”. She writes, “The host who 
embarrasses his non-drinking guest ....- 
is as much at fault as the guest who open- 
ly criticizes his host.” To that we add a 
hearty “Amen!” 
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I put the turnips 
in too early this 
year, and ours are all 
gone, but I bought a 
bushel for eighty 
cents—we used to 
sell them, five bush- 
els for a dollar— 
and we had turnip 
hash for breakfast. 
.1 Did you ever eat 

any? You mash po- 
tatoes and turnips together and make 
patties, and sprinkle a little flour on each 
side so they will brown good, and fry 
them. Are they good! 

Here it is Sunday again. Luckily we 
have no church service anywhere today, 
for how it is snowing—a real snow storm. 
In the forenoon we worked about the 
barn, closing cracks here and there to 
make it warmer. No use trying to go to 
some church, as the car won't come out 
of the garage without chains on. 

Next, I shoveled paths till dark. Then 
we had hot tomato soup with crackers for 
supper, and it was good. I didn’t know we 
had any crackers, but Moms found some. 

Now here it is Monday morning, and 
I am on the train going to Syracuse. 
The woman beside me seems just dying 
to talk—so why not let her. As I tried 
to do a bit of writing she said, “‘Are you 
an author?” “Well, not exactly though I 
did. write a book.” Goodness, how she 
jumped! “You know /’m writing a book. 
It’s about a cat and her four kittens and 
they talk to each other. One of them runs 
away and is found and taken in to a kind 
family and its mother goes out looking for 
it. Ihave some of the books here in my bag. 
Would you like to see it? I’ve changed 
it so many times you can hardly make it 
out—” I told her that probably she 
would spoil it by changing it so much 
and it might be better to try and finish it 
than always changing what she had writ- 
ten. Then she ran on about herself. “Had a 
sister in New York—gave my room to 
mother-in-law—I have cot in hall—terri- 
ble—sleep about an hour then awake all 
night. She always writes me what she 
wants for Christmas—something that 
costs a plenty. Got the better of her 
this year—sent her present real early 
her letter passed it on the way—wanted 
linen towels. I always give her husband 
two pair of fine socks—I’m going to 
Rochester and have friends there but 
Won't stay with them—am hungry—fish 
in diner was terrible—” so she rambled 
on. I reached down in my bag and pulled 
up a copy of “Forty Years a Country 
Preacher” and handed it to her. You 
know she immediately took to reading 
It and there was never a sound out of 
her till the end of the trip. 

GEORGE B. GILBERT 
Fesruary 1943 
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What an indictment of the type of re- 
ligious instruction they had received.” | 
Surely here is complete failure to ap-| 
preciate the human and unique quality | 
of hymns and songs; whatever their | 
limitations they did comfort and sustain | 
men through an ordeal without parallel | 
in seafaring history. Jesus would not | 
have made that mistake. He had a sense | 
of humor! It is written that “The com- | 
mon people heard him gladly”. Perhaps 
in that last lies the answer, or at least az | 
answer, to our question. The common 
people—and how poor of body, mind and 
soul those common people were—heard 
Jesus gladly because they could under- | 
stand Him. Jesus spoke the vernacular 
as well as scholarly Hebrew. The priests 
could not be understood, save only by the 
priests. Call that common man of two 
thousand years ago a moron, if you will, 
but he had an empty soul, a hungry heart, 
a starved life and the synagogue had 
nothing for him. He did not belong to 
the church. He was one of Galilee’s or 
Judea’s “Seventy million,” but he too, 
came with the appeal “Teach me to pray.” — 
And Jesus taught him. pp a 
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manner for a hundred years. Now we 
may speak—we must speak. But God 
pity us, as well as the seventy million, if 
we speak only in the fashion of the pray- 
ers one publisher asked for and couldn’t 
use! 


(Continued from page 28) 


The same perfect comradeship can be 
found among the Protestants and Cath- 
olics in the Netherlands. There, in the | 
main, church services are allowed to 
proceed, but no Dutch Christian is in 
doubt about the anti-religious nature of 
Nazism. 

In Norway, the Germans themselves 
regard the country’s religious front as one 
of their greatest dangers. 

In Czechoslovakia, pastors are mal- 
treated and persecuted almost as furiously 
as in Poland. Yet they are unrelenting in 
their efforts to maintain faith and hope. 

In Yugoslavia and Greece, the invaders 
struck savagely at the Catholics and at 
the Greek Orthodox Church. The perse- 
cution here is deliberate and systematic. 
But, as in other countries, there too the 
priests stand in the forefront of the bat- 
tle, carrying on, often in disguise and al- | 
ways in risk of their lives. | 
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| friends?” 


| and burning hatreds, he came to his sec- 
| ond inaugural “with malice toward none, 


| ened the restoration of national unity had | 


(Continued from page 31) 


not destroying them when I make them 
When this land had_ been 
scorched by four years of fierce fighting 


with charity for all.” From such a spirit 
of magnaminity flowed the rivers of heal- 
ing forgiveness which would have _ hast- 


Lincoln been allowed to live. 

To be a creator of hope and faith, to | 
quicken the imaginations of other, to ‘stir | 
thoughts too deep for words, to ‘awaken | 
| the life that is life indeed—that is what 
‘Isaiah had in mind when he said “A man 
shall be as rivers of water in a dry place.” 
And God knows we need such men now. 

Let us finish the prophet’s description 
of great manhood: “A man shall be as a 
hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place; as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. 

A year ago last summer we were driven 
to the 10,000 foot summit of Mount 
Haleakala, on the island of Maui in the 
Hawaiian group. It is an extinct volcano 
with a crater large enough to contain the 
whole city of Chicago—at least that is 
what the guidebook said, and I took its 
9p for it, without stepping it off. As 

he sun beat upon that crater, it looked 
like a vast desert of cindery waste. Our 
eyes contracted with that strained look 
which comes when the sun beats on brown 
sand. But when the shadows of the set- 
ting sun began to lengthen, several things 
happened. Our eyes relaxed their strain, 
and out vision was restored. More than 
that, lovely colors of blue and gold began | 
to replace the brown of the crater sands. 
And still more, gradually our gaze was 
lifted from the cindery earth to the sky 
and the sun. We were left looking up and 
not down. 





All this is symbolic of what a noble 
character does. He is the “shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” He relieves 
the tension of our straining eyes, and re- 


stores our vision. He brings out the col- | 


ors of life, transferring the browns of 
drab routine into the rich blues and golds 
_of romance and idealism. 
| us looking up. 

Of a certain famous European amuse- 
ment center, it was once said, “The lights 
of the Casino have blotted out the stars.” 
Ah, yes, the gambling casinos of men 


have blotted out the stars of heaven. We | 
greedy mortals have kept our eyes glued | 


to our game of getting and spending. And 
now to that commercial gamble is added 


— —— | the awful struggle of a world at war. The 


fires of carnage, as well as the lights of 

|the casinos, have blotted out the stars. 

| We need personalities tall enough to lift 
our vision and leave us looking up. 

| “God give us men! A time like this 
demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 
In public duty, 


ing. 


and in private think- 


| Such men are God’s stand-bys. 


And he leaves | 
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ism supplies, including the latest in flannelgraph 
figures and accessories...everything to meet the new 
* pedagogical trends in Church and Sunday School. 


+ Send for Your Copy Today 


Our complete line is presented in a big ie 
> FREE book,...an encyclopedia of ideas, original 
materia and quality supplies. Pastors, Supezintend- 
*k ents, Sunday School Workers=Write for it Today! 


Address Dept.HC 
Pte ee 


800 N. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 


# Bea DesiSner of Smart Jashions 


¥t Prepare at home for thrilling career. Earn good in- 
» come. Many fine opportunities with style salons. Origi 

nate your own clothes. Practical, personalized training un er 

3 the guidance of skilled designers. Send for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF D&ESS DESIGN 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4292, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy. 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor’’, (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 
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(Continued from page 32) 

are suggesting to local units, “Keep 
recreational open-house for service men 
and for boarding-house folks.” 

And from C. E. chapters is coming the 
reply: “We are meeting the demand with 
shuffleboard, duckpins, darts, ping pong, 
table games, mus sic. We are planning 
movies; we're going in for popcorn, candy 
and folk concerts. 

This is worth doing, in any young peo- 
ple’s society; those evenings of clean rol- 
licking fun, closed with ten or fifteen 
minutes of group worship, will provide the 
tremendous difference between boredom 
and inspiration for young people who 
otherwise would spend the evening in bar- 
racks or a hall bedroom in a_ boarding- 
house. But whatever you do, end the 
evening with prayer and a worship service. 

The High School Christian Endeavors 
should find themselves busier than ever 
when the draft of high school boys really 
gets under way. They can do a lot by way 
of “seeing oft” parties. And the develop- 
ment of the Service Men’s Christian 
League. under the early sponsorship of 
C. E.. offers countless varieties of contacts 
with men in the service, and countless op- 
portunities for concentrated emergency 
work, This League is interdenominational, 
and sponsored by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains and the World's 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

So—keep that door open! Believe me, 
you will not be serving just your little 
group at home when you do that; you 
will be doing your share in the new world- 
wide service of Christian youth. Stand- 
ing watch at sea. handling the controls of 
a Flying Fortress, plotting the maneuver 
of a tank battalion, men from little C. 
E.’s, from little young people’s societies 
all over this country, are raising their 
earnest prayers for the cause your young 
people’s society serves. In the countless 
secret places of devotion at home and in 
the battle line. thanks will be uttered for 
what Francis E. Clark started in 1881 and 
for the eager young volunteers who con- 
tinue to apply his spirit to the Christian 
advance. Let’s ask God in this crisis, not 
for an easy time, not to save us from 
harder and harder work with fewer and 
fewer helpers: let’s ask Him only that we 
may have now the originality and the 
foresight and the courage to give Him 
what we should have given Him long ago: 
all our powers. and not part of them! 


(Continued from page 20) 
right to organize into groups, to propa- 
gandize. to speak freely on all matters of 
public concern. 

We are secure to the degree that we 
have exhibited brotherhood. By the same 
token, we are decadent wherever we have 
denied that law. No race can long pre- 
serve any dignities and rights it will not 
grant to other races. That is God’s law of 
brotherhood. No nation can preserve any 
liberties for its citizens which it prevents 
other nations from affording to its people. 
That is God’s law of brotherhood. No re- 
ligion can have the freedom of worship 
and action which it refuses to see be- 
lievers, with other conscientious convic- 
tions, enjoy too. That is God’s law of 
brotherhood. 
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America 


SINGING! 


The Mighty Voice of America 
arises from Churches using 
a these Inspiring Song Books 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


An “all purpose” book for Church Service, Sunday School, Prayer 
Meetings. etc. 312 “tested” songs. Expensive appearance, yet low 
priced. Beautiful “stay fat” brown cloth bound binding. 45.00 
per 100, not postpaid; single copy tec. In heavy bristol paper 
S30.00 per 100, not postpaid; single copy toc. 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


The ideal song book to prepare youth for a victorious American 
life. 266 Songs. 34 Worship programs. Responsive Readings, 
Prayers. Waterproof binding. dark blue with gold stamping, inay 
be cleaned with damp cloth. *45.00 per 100, not postpaid, 
copy 6c, 





single 


If your Church or Sunday School is considering the 


purchase of song books ... write for free examination 
copies, 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK 
Dept. CH-2, Winona Lake, 


By 
Clarence H. Renson 


Here is God’s greatness seen in creation. Likea 
true scientist, Mr. Benson willingly submits to the 
known laws of creation but sees something more in the starry heavens 
than mere laboratory material. Note these chapter headings: “The 
Creator Greater Than Creation,” “Do the Stars Influence Human Lives?,”” 

“‘Immeasurable Distance,” ““Inconceivable Power,” “The Star of All Stars.” 
10, chapters, 140 pages, 15 illustrations, 8 full page plates. Price $1.25. 
4 “Immensity”’ is a companion volume to “The Fath, the Theater of the 
Universe” by the same author, 144 pages, price $1.26. 

Order today from your favorite publishing howe or direct. 


THE ee PRESS, ae 'N. CLARK ST., DEPT. = 
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‘rnings of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 
370 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. The 
Army and Navy need hundreds trained 
in massage. Write for a 
Charts and booklet—They’re FRE 


COMMENTARY 


. **More and better Lesson Helps than any ¢ 
other Commentary.’’ Teachers delighted: ‘ 
eS fascinated. 22 feature aids means 
ivelier interest. Evangelical, Fundamen- “Est, 
tal. A mine of knowledge and inspiration, 
320 pages, only $1.00. 


Order today from your Bookseller, or 
THE College of Swedish Massage 


Dept. 
THEHIGLEY PRESS cx Butler, Ind. , 100 E. one St., Opt. 265, Cnicags, 


HELP for SKIN TORMENT 


SIMPLE RASH 
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ON’T be harrassed by itching fiery 


Gently, yet efficiently medicated. Use it 
smarting of such disorders, or simi- 


freely on tender skin and enjoy its com- 

lar irritation, externally caused. See how _forting action. For skin cleansing, wash 

soothing, time-tested Resinolcanhelp you. with the soft, fluffy lather of Resinol Soap. 
Sold at all ee Buy both and begin this daily skin care. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 10c for guest | 

; cake Resinol Sean comets ¢ | 

y and new Stocking Run Mender. 
Resinol, Dept. Z, Balto., Md. 


OINTMENT 
And SOAP 





































































































































































































CR meee 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
— Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ™ 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N Rock island, lll. 





The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic paroxysms — helps 

you breathe more easily. 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependably uniform — its qual- 
ity insured through rigid lab- 
oratory control. Try ASTH- 
MADOR in powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture form. At all 
drug stores —or write today for 
a free sample. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 


eA 


To acquaint you with my Outstand- ‘W 
ing Bargain Offers in Plants—Bulbs 

leeds —Shrubs and Nursery Items! will’ 
send you 3 Giant Flowering Chrysan- Al 
themums for 10c with copy o 2a 
FREE Big Ulustrated 1943 Catalog— 

featuring more than 150 New and 

Rare House Plants — and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send 10c tocover post- 61 
oe and packing * *Mums, or Postal for Catalog Alone. 

H.W. B EE— GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
CHARLOTTE? M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 





R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nockroro. wu. 


Li 
Slenderizing 


e Fashions 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TELLS 


es Cee 


STYLE BOOK FREE 


Mar coupon for FREE copy of amazing Style Book 


filled with hundreds of fashions especially proportioned 
to make YOU look slimmer, smarter, and pounds 
lighter. Dresses as low as $1. 98; coats as low as $6.95. 
Also hats, hose, shoes, house frocks, suits, underwear. 
Mail coupon for your FREE copy now, No obligation, 


ao eee OM Dept. 252 
lane Ary hana 752 £. MARKET ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
| Please rush FREE Siyl+ Book for stout women, (252 
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(Continued from page 41) 


people who need encouragement. A word 
spoken at the right time may make all 
the difference in the world to them. 
When a poor woman from the _ back- 
woods once told Abraham Lincoln that 
back where she lived his name was men- 
tioned every week in a prayer meeting, 
he was deeply touched and spoke of it 
several times with tears in his eyes as 
well as his voice. 


Lord, forgive us that we so often for- 
get the deep needs of others. Give us 
deeper sympathy and more solicitude for 
them in Thy name. Amen. 


1 SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 | 


“FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS.” 


READ PSALM 103. 


A YOUNG married couple not long 
ago joined a church and when the min- 
ister asked him some things about his 
personal life, he said that they were so 
happily married and they had two lovely 
children that they felt they owed it to 
God to do more than they had been 
doing. He said, “Sir, our cup is run- 
ning over.” One doesn’t find the grate- 
ful heart very often in these days. We 
take so much for granted. 


Almighty God, we would call upon 
our souls and all that is within us to 
bless Thy name. Amen. 


MONDAY, FE J 15 
“THOU WILT KEEP HIM IN PERFECT 
PEACE.” 

READ ISATAH 26:1-9. 


Fourteen centuries ago. Augustine 
preached a sermon about the patience 
of God. He knew people away back in 
those far-off times whose hearts were 
hot and restless, even as men’s hearts 
are today. No doubt there were men 
who thought that God was inactive and 
in that sermon Augustine said, “God is 
patient because He is eternal.’ It is not 
because He is indifferent but rather He 
sees the end from the beginning. He 
sees all life steadily and sees it well. 

it not reasonable to believe that we too 
shall be patient and tranquil and self- 
possessed just as far as we commune 
with God and have fellowship with him. 


We do not pray for exemption from 
strife and the trials of life. But we pray 
that always we may have that peace 
which the world cannot give nor take 
away. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 } 


“THE LOVE OF GOD.” 
READ ROMANS 8:35-39. 


Tuere are some books which charm 
and delight us when we are in our teens 
and it is well that it is so. Later on, 
when in mature life, these books lose 
their charm and we turn to others. In 
youth there are teachers and others who 
thrilled us and later on we grew apart 
and they left us cold. Probably when 


Which of lhese 
MISTAKES 


in ENGLISH 
Do You Make? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 
has enabled more than 100,000 peo- 
ple to correct their mistakes in Eng- 
lish. Only 15 minutes a day required 
to improve your speech and writing. 


ANY persons say, 

“Did you hear 

from him today?” 
They should say, “Have 
you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell “cal- 
endar”’ ‘‘calender”’ or 
“calander.’’ Still others 
say “between you and I” 
instead of “between you |; 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how often “who” is _ . 
used for “whom,” and : ; , 
how frequently the SHERWIN CODY 
simplest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two 
“c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s,” or with “ie” or “ei.” 
Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention constantly only 
the mistakes you yourself make. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write 
the answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and 
correct your work in 5 minutes more. The drudg- 
ery and work of copying have been ended py Mr. 
Cody! You concentrate always on your own mis- 
takes until it becomes “second nature” to speak 
and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, “‘How You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revelation to you. 
Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SYERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
302 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
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the shadows lengthen the books and the 
people who help us now will not be much 
to our liking, but Jesus Christ is the 
friend of childhood, the guide and 
guardian of maturer years, and he will 
not fail us when we are in the valley 
of the shadow of death. 


Lord, we rejoice that Thy love for 
us does not depend upon our love for 
Thee. Thy love is constant and abideth 
forever. Even when we forget Thee 
Thou art never unmindful of us. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 } 


“AND HID THY TALENT IN THE EARTH.” 
READ MATTHEW 25:14-30. 


Tuose who fascinate and delight 
great audiences or reach a great con- 
stituency through some other medium 
have their own peculiar temptations, but 
it is also true that mediocrity has its 
perils. It was a sad moment in Elijah’s 
life when he felt that he was not, after 
all, as great as he had thought. God has 
a place for all of us and the thing he 
rewards is faithfulness. 


Lord, to think of Thee is to be made 
conscious of our shortcomings, of the 
lukewarmness of our affection and the 
pettiness of our desires. For all holy 
dissatisfaction, we bless Thee. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 } 


“HE BEGAN TO SPEAK . . . CONCERNING 
JOHN.” 
READ LUKE 7:24-28 


Henan nature craves appreciation 
but sometimes when appreciation comes 
it is from the wrong quarter. It is pos- 
sible for a man to lead a false and even 
a bad life and yet win the praise of men 
That has been a not uncommon ex- 
perience. On the other hand there have 
been successful failures. 


Lord, strengthen in us the appeal of 
all that is true and beautiful. Reveal to 
us how cheap and tawdry are the pleas- 
ures of sin. In Thy light may we see 
light. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 } 


“BE YE TRANSFORMED.” 
READ ROMANS 12. 


Wuen the great Savonarola was 
preaching in Florence there was a festi- 
val known in the year as Carnival time. 
The children were permitted to throw 
stones and do whatever damage they 
could. It was a stupid custom and 
dangerous one, and had become a public 
menace. Savonarola resolved to stop it. 
He suggested that instead of flinging 
stones they might march through the 
streets singing “Jesus Christ Is King” 
and collect alms for the poor. It worked 
magnificently. It resulted in a revival of 
religion. 


Father, save us from idly wishing that 
we were elsewhere. Grant that we may 
see the opportunities for service which lie 
close at hand. Give us the visions that 
move our strength that endures: Amen. 
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{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 } 


“MY BARNS ... MY FRUITS... MY GOODS.” 
READ LUKE 12:13-21. 


ESUS once told a story about a farmer 
who had become so successful that he 
was positively embarrassed by his riches. 
He resolved to pull down his barns and 
build greater in order that he might 
care for his increasing wealth. Yet he 
is one of the most wretched characters 
in the New Testament; the only one 
so far as we know who was called a fool. 
It is well to remember that the protest 
of Christ was not against the man’s 
industry—but rather against his crass 
materialism, There was no recognition 
of the goodness of God and the steward- 
ship of life. 


May Thy love to us, O God, win from 
our stubborn hearts a rich harvest of de- 
votion and service. Amen, 


“AGAINST THEE. THEE ONLY, 
SINNED.” 
READ PSALM 51. 


HAVE I 


A GREAT scientist has this to say 
about electrical obstructions: “No other 


agency for transmitting power can be 
stopped by such slight obstacles as 
electricity. Even a thin sheet of writing 


paper placed across a tube conveying 
compressed air would cause instant rup- 
ture. It takes very little to break that 
mystic connection between the soul and 
God. The two cannot walk together 
except they be agreed and we cannot 
have fellowship with God and indulge in 
sin whether it be in action or even in 


thought. 


Lord, cleanse us from evil and create 
within us clean hearts. Amen. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 





“THE INWARD MAN IS RENEWED.” 
READ If CORINTHIANS 4. 


Tere are two ways in which to pre- 
vent worms destroying trees. One, of 
course, is to protect the tree itself out- 
wardly and encasing it in specially pre- 
pared gauze, wire netting or some other 
device of similar nature, but this is 
what a great naturalist has to say about 
the best method of prevention of dis- 
ease: Vigorous life is the best insulator. 
A living tissue is the most effective 
antiseptic to destroy germs which at- 
tack it.” The Christian life is positive 
rather than negative and we get rid of 
evil things by having develop within us a 
spiritual vitality which makes for safety. 


Lord, we are safe only when we abide 


in Thee, and Thou dost make our hearts 
Thy dwelling place. Amen. 


j TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


“BEHOLD, THOU ART THERE.” 
READ PSALM 139. 


More than eight centuries ago that 
saint of the Middle Ages Bernard of 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease forStomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad _ breath, 
your stomach is probably “crying the blues” 
because your bowels don’t move. It calls for 
Laxative-Senna to pull the trigger on those 
lazy bowels, combined with Syrup Pepsin for 
perfect ease to your stomach in taking. For 
years, many Doctors have given pepsin prep- 
arations in their prescriptions to make medi- 
cine more agreeable to a touchy stomach. So 
be sure your laxative contains Syrup Pepsin. 
Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative Senna com- 
bined with Syrup Pepsin. See how wonderful- 
ly the Laxative Senna wakes up lazy nerves 
and muscles in your intestines to bring wel- 
come relief from constipation. And the good 
old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative so com- 
fortable and easy on your stomach. Even fin- 
icky children love the taste of this pleasant 
family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative 
Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, as di- 
rected on label or as your doctor advises, and 
feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s. 





-15c Packets. One each; Hearts 
ot France Red, Snowball White and 
Blue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 6 in. across, 
2% in. thick, on long, stately stems. Send 
10c Today for these a —— and Copy of 
my Big Seed, Plant and Nursery Cat- 

“n or send Postal for Catalog Only. FREE 








R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN noditera. im. 











and Callouses with 
TAPE your CORNS womiltsre 3 
quick relief, eases pain, gently 
absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after using, get full re- 
fund. COMFITAPE, Dept. 8, Budington,Vr. 





A high school student . . . 


who really knows her Bible 
Sure she’s popular ... on the go from 
morning till night. But she wanted to 
master her Bible, too. So she enrolled 

in the Scripture Truth Course 
“L have been helped greatly by taking 
this course. I feel I have a better under- 

standing of God and His Word? 
Young or old, systematic Bible study 
with a Moody home study course will 
give you a brighter vision of the future 
because you know God’s Word. 

For details write Dept. 1-823 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


eM ody Bible Institute 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE + CHICAGO 
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MISERIES OF 


abys Cold 
elieve: 


Now... here’s wonderful home-proved 
medication that works 2 ways at once 
to relieve distress of child’s cold—even 
while he sleeps ! 

Just rub throat, chest and back 
with Vicks VapoRub at bedtime. 
Instantly VapoRub starts to relieve 
coughing spasms, ease muscular sore- 
ness or tightness, and invite restful, 
comforting sleep. Often by morning, 
most of the misery is gone. 

For baby’s sake, try VapoRub to- 
night. It must be good, because when 


colds strike, most mothers use Vicks 
VapoRub. 





Get Facts About 


Fistula—FREE 


NEW BOOK—Explains Causes 


and Latest Treatment 


Illustrated, authentic 40-page book on Fis- 
tula, Piles (Hemorrhoids), related ailments 


and colon disorders is yours FREE. 


Send 


postcard to Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 


202, 926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


pe 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 


usual remedies have failed. Learn 


non-surgical treatment method. This 


about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
marvelous 


treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 


FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
_BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Burpee's Fl 


EGETABLES 


Send for these five--Burpee’s 
best Radish, Carrot, Lettuce, 
Beet, Tomato--all 5 10c-Pkts. 


of seeds postpaid for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Complete 
Vegetable Garden—15 Pkts. 


Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax 
sRadishes (1 red, 1 white), Carrot. Swiss 
Y Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, 
o7,); Parsley, Beet, Squash, Turnip(value $1.70) 
SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about the best flowers and® 
vegetables. Have a garden, /@ 


os as Philadelphia, Pa./ 
688 Burpee Building | (or) Clinton, lows 


Send 5 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds for 10c. 
Send Vegetable Garden, 15 Pkt. $1. 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
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Clairvaux, author of the hymn begin- 
ning “Jesus the very thought of Thee,” 
wrote to the believers of his time: “If 
thou shouldst be far removed from a 
house of prayer, give not thyself trouble to 
seek one for thou art thyself a sanctuary 
designed for prayer.” God is not con- 
fined to any place and the devout soul 
can always find Him. 


Lord, Thou art more willing to bless 
us than we are to seek Thy blessing. 
Thou dost read our hearts and before 
we speak Thou dost answer. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


“THE WINGS OF A DOVE.” 
READ PSALM 55. 


Tue writer of the Fifty-fifth Psalm 
was weary of his lot. He wrote. “Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away, and be at rest.” It 
does not mean that he was in a dungeon. 
It is evident that he was not. It just 
means that he was weary of his lot. It 
is not, however, a healthy frame of 
mind. A preacher of the Middle Ages in 
commenting on this passage quaintly 


said, “The Psalmist prayed for the wings 
of a dove when he really ought to have 
prayed for the strength of an ox.” 


Lord, we bless Thee that Thou dost 
answer our prayers, not according to our 
petitions, but in Thine own great wis- 
dom and mercy. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


“YE ARE MY FRIENDS.” 
READ JOHN 15:1-16. 


A MAN who had once been wealthy 
and influential and had held a position 
of some importance in an eastern city 
became bankrupt through no fault of 
his own. He did not, as many do, be- 
come cynical nor did he lose his faith 
in people. He did, however, say with 
some chagrin that he could not help 
noticing how differently people regarded 
him after his misfortune. The friend- 
ship of the Eternal is an abiding one. 
He is faithful and just, the same yester- 
day. today and forever. 


We thank Thee, O Lord, because Thy 
greatness doth not separate Thee from 





Thanks, and God Bless You 


Friends: To open the door leading from the dismal, sad street into the 
Bowery Mission Chapel with its shining Christmas Tree, is like suddenly 
waking from a horrible dream and finding yourself at home safe with 
We had a pretty tree this year and there were more 
presents than we have ever had before—no man left our Christmas 


your family. 


Party without a gift. 


In the middle of the day, 419 men were given a full Christmas dinner. 
It was not turkey, turkey was too expensive this year, but what they did 
have was good and there was plenty of it. 


It is good to have such friends—without you there could be no Christ- 
mas Tree and dinner; without you those who have come to the Bowery 
Mission for protection against hunger and against their weaknesses 
would have known greater suffering or destruction. Thanks, and God 


bless you. 


THE BOWERY MISSION 
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Get relief from the mad- 
dening itching, burning 
and soreness of simple 
piles or hemorrhoids—with 
Unguentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of fa- 
s mous Unguentine. 
Millions of these soothing, pain-relieving, anti- 
septic rectal cones have been sold. Try them— 
and if you do not get prompt relief, consult 
your physician. 

Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied, 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES cap 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the Makers of *Unguentine 








Crash through to biggest shoe 
profits in years with sensa- 


tional new soft - as - glove 
leather Military Shoes for 
Menof Action—also hundreds 


of other fast-selling styles 

for men and women for dress, work, sport. Rush name and 

address for FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT, and Tested Sales Plans. 
VICTOR THOMAS SHOE Co. 


610 W. Van Buren St., Dept. V-83, Chicago, ttl. 


WANT a permanent 
business professionof 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 
men and women in 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100 
weexly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody-~easy terms, no further capital needed, 
Fs on x buy. 47th year. Write for free booklet. 


System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





BIG MONEY 


Grn Mipave Time 


Many Christian Herald readers are 
improving their finances by taking 
care of subscriptions to Christian 
Herald in their spare time. They find 
the commissions they earn quickly 
put sizable sums into their pockets. 


There is room for you on our grow- 
ing staff of special local representa- 
tives. You can quickly build up a 
list of subscribers in your own com- 
munity that will pay you well now 
—and give you a steady income in 
the future. 


Mail the coupon below today for complete 
information on how to get a full share of 
the generous sums being paid regularly to 
Christian Herald representatives. 


““==USE THIS COUPON---- 


Special Representatives Desk F-3 
Christian Herald Association 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars so that I 


can start at once as your local representa- 
tive. 
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the least and lowest of Thy creatures. 
Our very weakness has commended us 
to Thy compassion. Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


“REJOICE IN THE LORD.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-13. 


The Apostle Paul was in prison when 
he wrote his letter to the Philippians. 
He had much to complain about. He 
might even have become sorry for him- 
self. He was no longer young. He was 
a prisoner in chains, living in a Roman 
cell. The work to which he had given 
his life seemed to be completely shat- 
tered at his feet. There would have been 
no occasion for surprise if he had felt 
utterly crushed and broken but in that 
hour this is how he wrote to the Philip- 
pian Christians, “Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice.” 


Lord, Thou hast given us beauty for 
ashes; the oil of joy for mourning, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. In all this Thy name is glori- 
fied. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 } 


“THE 





BOLDNESS OF PETER AND JOHN.” 
READ ACTS 4:13-21. 


A rFrer the crucifixion of Jesus the 
disciples were evidently discouraged and 
bewildered. In the Upper Room before 
Pentecost they shut the door for fear 
of their enemies. Then came Pente- 
cost. They were endowed with power 
from on high. All fear and misgiving 
and apprehension left them. They went 
out into the street. They were ready to 
take any risk after Pentecost. ‘This is,’ 

as Dr. G. H. Morrison once wrote, “liv- 
ing dangerously.” And that kind of dan- 
gerous living for Christ is always needed. 


Father, we thank Thee for all Thy 
servants whose devotion and courage has 
inspired us to bolder service. Forgive 
our weakness and hesitation and baptize 
us with holy zeal. Amen, 


{ SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28 } 


“A CERTAIN POOR WIDOW.” 
READ MARK 12:41-44. 


Ir WAS said of a great college prin- 
cipal that he overestimated the intel- 
ligence of his students. One wrote 
about him, “‘All his geese are swans. He 
looks at a boy and imagines the boy is 
wonderful. The probability is he is 
only looking at a goose.” But surely it 
is better to have the faculty of seeing 
the potential power in every life than to 
disparage and belittle people. We have 
only to read the story of Christ’s life 
to see how always and everywhere he 
saw the good that was in people, though 
it was hidden to the eyes of others. 


Father, we have often misunderstood 
Thee and sometimes we have been afraid 
of Thee. We have forgotten the tender- 
ness of Jesus and his revelation of Thy 
compassion. Amen. 
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Don't Wreck Your Future! 
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SICKNESS-ACCIDENT 
HOSPITALIZATION 


How easily your plans for the future can be- 
come shattered—possibly gone forever! Should 
misfortune strike, be prepared! New 3 in 1 in- 
Surance policy gives you TRIPLE protection— 
(1) Sickness (2) Accident (3) Hospitalization. 
The old, reliable George Rogers Clark Casualty 
Company offers you this new kind of policy— 
even covers common sicknesses and ordinary 
accidents. Benefits are paid from the FIRST 
DAY. It provides $5000.00 accumulated cash 
benefits for accidental death. Pays up to 
$150.00 monthly for accident disability, $100.00 
a month for sickness disability, $7.50 each day 
for Hospital expenses, Other liberal benefits — 
all for only $1.00 a month. No agents—no 
red tape — no medical examination. Write today! 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
Dept. B-23 «+ Rockford, Ill. 


MIDDLE-AGED BUSINESS MEN OR 


SALESMEN 72 ./o/0 75 Who Larned... 


alll CMA uc 


HALF-MILLION DOLLAR 
company, established over 
two decades, has opening for 

men capable of interviewing 

public officials, heads of indus- 
tries, army camps, schools, 
churches, stores, large growers 
and farmers in cities and sur- 
rounding towns. Car not essential 
as many of our men travel by bus. 

We deliver your orders, collect for 
them and advance your earnings daily. 

Priorities in other lines greatly benefit us as 

there are no priorities in our line. Men who were 

‘‘bankrupt’’ when they started with us, now have 

homes and security. Big season starts soon. Rush 

name, age for particulars. 

VICE PRESIDENT, Box 711, Dept. 15, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Hair 
OF Face 


Lips 
- Chin Arms Legs 
Happy! I had ugly hair . . . was unloved .. . dis- 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem” explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040. Merchandise Mart, Dept. B34, Chicago. 














DEAF? 


If you suffer from hardness of hearing or 
head noises caused by catarrh of the head, 
you will be glad to know how we have im- 
proved the hearing of many suffering from 
this condition with our simple 


home treat- 
ment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. 
Send today for proof and 30 day trial offer. 
No obligation! 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 275, Davenport, lowa 








a" 
DISAPPEAR 


& RUPTURE : 

Don’t go on day after day suffering the tortures 
of a clumsy, old-fashioned truss that presses on 
your hips and back, gouges your flesh, slips and 
slides and leaves your rupture DANGEROUSLY 
UNPROTECTED. 
Get the truth about modern rupture care and 
how the newly perfected Vita-Pneumatic Appli- 
ance (U. S. Pat. Pend.) with its unique features 
can make your rupture misery disappear. Write 
at once for FREE booklet containing much 
valuable information. 


Pneumatic Institute, 103 Park Ave., Dept. CH-23, N. Y. 
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$100 MONTHLY 
FOR SICKNESS 
AND ACCIDENTS 


Plus Hospital Benefits—Pays Up To 
$1,000 If Killed! 


| that is bad as evil. 
| to him as bright good. We are congenital- 





We have just issued a NEW sickness— 
accident—hospital policy that costs as lit- 
tle as 3c a day! 

It pays up to $100 a month for dis- 
ability from sickness or accident—and 
hospital benefits in addition! 

It pays your beneficiary up to $1,000 
if you are killed. 

And most important—It covers ALL 
accidents from the very first day ... 
ALL sickness from the very first day, ex- 
cept those specifically excluded in the 
policy. No waiting period of 7 or 14 
days, as so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will see 
them all for yourself when vou send for 
a regular policy on FREE inspection 
without obligation. You can judge this 
important value for yourself! 

Postal now is offering this protection, 
if desired, on a monthly payment plan 
of only $1.00 a month—or on quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual payments. 

BUT SEND NO MONEY. Write for 
policy on free inspection. No agents will 
call—no medical examination. 

Don’t delay—write today! Send full 
name, address, age, occupation, and 
name of beneficiary to Postal Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company, 5004 Pos- 
tal Life Building. Kansas. City, Mo. 





Over 200,000 Satisfied Users 


20 YoU STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make _ yourself 
free and happy with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write -for free book- 
let telling of injurious effect of 


tobacco and of a treat- 

ment which has relieved ae 
many men. K 
THE NEWELL COMPANY jBOOK| 


206 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Over 30 Years in Business 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ne 


WEEKLY 


New low-cost “buy-by- 
mail’? Budget Plan ena- 


bles you to own Life 
Insurance backed by Le- 
gal Reserves, to suit your 
pocketbook! You don’t 
have to pay more than 
you can afford for reli- 
able protection. Policy 
provides full benefits for 
as little as 5c a week! 10c 
a week pays double bene- 
fits; 15c pays triple bene- 
fits, etc. So economical, 
so easy to own, you and 
every member of the fam- 
ily can afford an_indi- 
vidual Pioneer Life In- 
surance Policy! No Red 
Tape—NO MEDICAL EX- 
AMINATION: No agent 
will call. Get compete de- 
tails FREE! Write today. 


PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1100 Times Building «+ Rockford, Illinois 


Policy Provides 
DEATH BENEFITS 


Due to Sickness or Natural 
Causes 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


For Accidental Death 


TOTAL DISABILITY 
CASH SURRENDER 
VALUE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 
Other Liberal Benefits 
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(Continued from page 42) 


this man, we are all born lightless. No 
child knows right from wrong. No adult 
has his eyes fully open. No man per- 
ceives all that is good. No man sees all 
Some dark evils look 


ly unable to see moral issues clearly. 
Our religious insight is dim and confused. 
Proof is to be found in the past and all 
about us. Once sincerely religious men 
defended slavery upon religious grounds. 
Once, honest men hung supposedly de- 
mon-possessed witches for religious rea- 
sons. Today there are church members, 
followers of the Lord Jesus, ready to 
defend with religious arguments racial 


| segregation, class distinctions, child labor, 


poverty, luxury riches, imperialism, gam- 
bling, the liquor traffic, and even the 
horrors of war. So blind are we born. 
Morally blind from birth, and helpless! 


OUR OULY CURE, says John, is in 
Jesus. the Light of the World. As with 
the Man Born Blind, to whom none could 
give a true understanding of the nature 


| of color, so we can truly have moral light 


only as we are given to see. John does 


/not here explain how Jesus gives this 


light. That was the root-substance of the 
last lesson. Here he describes how to 
find the light, and the peril of remaining 
in darkness. 


JESUS THE 
GOOD SHEPHERD 
FEB. 

21 


JOHN 10 


ACTUALLY. FOR JOHN. this lesson 
is part of the Blind Man—Light of the 
World story. To the brutal charge against 
Jesus, ‘He hath a demon.” others said, 
“Can a demon open the eyes of the 
blind?” The Blind Man had been “cast 
out,” excommunicated from Temple and 
synagogue. Considered no longer a Jew, 
he was as an uncircumcized gentile. Un- 
able longer to sit at ease. beg, and have 
men give unto him, he now must work. 
But being no longer a legal Jew, getting 
a living was most difficult. And religious 
\fellowship was forbidden. His situation 
was desperate. Here John steps in with 
his message of Jesus as the Good Shep- 
herd. The Blind Man was without a 
“fold.” ‘“Hirelings” had left him, as it 
were, to the “wolves.” He needed shelter, 
| protection from enemies, recognition “by 
name,” and some one to assume risks for 
him. That, says John, is the business of 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd. 


|; LIKE MANNA, this fell upon John’s 
| audience in Ephesus. There, “blind” men 
| who had received the Light of the World 
| were suffering the Blind Man’s troubles. 
Some were gentiles, now estranged from 
their former pagan temples, scoffed at by 
| friends, boycotted in business and perse- 
cuted by authorities. Others were Jews, 
now expelled from their synagogues, per- 
secuted by former friends, denied busi- 
| ness opportunities and facing penury. Re- 
joicing in the Light, but in dire straits, 
they met in little groups, often in secret, 
in private homes, “for fear of the Jews” 


and Romans. To John’s converts this 
word of Jesus as the Good Shepherd 
brought comfort, hope and strength. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD as pictured 
by John is an extraordinary person. (1) 
He is a man of complete, open sincerity. 
There is nothing devious about him. All 
is above board. For he “entereth in by 
the door.” (2) He is a man of profound 
and intimate concerns, He cares, but in 
no vague, general way. He cares in par- 
ticular. He loves, not just everybody 
in a lump, but people as separate indi- 
viduals. “He calleth his own sheep by 
name.” (3) His interest is not for him- 
self. but his sheep. His intent is that 
they shall all have what is largest, best 
and most abundant. “I am the door of 
the sheep by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
go out, and shall find pasture.” (4) He 
is bent on life for his sheep. It is not 
their wealth of flesh and wool he wants. 
It is the joy of seeing them well-fed. 
unmolested and at peace in the wide 
green of abundant pastures. “I came that 
they may have life. and may have it 
abundantly.” (5) If need be, the Good 
Shepherd is ready to value the life of 
his sheep above his own. and exchange 
his life for his sheep. His is self-sacrifice 
complete. “The good shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep.” (6) He is 
no small time shepherd, careful for his 
own tiny flock and careless of the world’s 
wide pastures. He looks out upon all 
pastures and all flocks. 


JESUS RESTORES 
LAZARUS TO LIFE 
FEB. 

28 


JOHN 11 


THIS IS JOHN’S last hopeless case. 
Lazarus was dead, and nothing more can 
be done for the dead. One cannot give 
restoring medicine, ease any pain, or add 
any comfort. We go through the motions 
of serving the dead. We provide a downy- 
soft coffin, bank up flowers, pay a last 
love tribute. and read the solemn burial 
ritual. But it is ourselves we serve. The 
dead heed not. j 

LAZARUS WAS irrevocably dead. 
Worse. he had “been dead four days” and 
buried. Decomposition had begun. Re- 
vival of a supposedly swooned spirit was 
impossible. In Jewish belief matters were 
totally ended. The spirit they believed 
hung about the body three days after 
death. Then, its earthly house no longer 
inhabitable. it departed. abandoning the 
body to dust. Lazarus’ soul had gone 
beyond recall. Any wild hope of his 
restoration had vanished. 


THIS COMPLETE disintegration of 
Lazarus, John makes the basis for discus- 
sing “eternal life.” For him even the 
astonishment’ of Lazarus’ physical restora- 
tion is secondary. John knew as we know 
that physically Lazarus would die again. 
It is the meaning of ‘eternal life” that 
grips John here. 


WHAT THEN CAN John mean by 
eternal life? “And this is life eternal, that 
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they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ.” Eternal life is knowing God 
now. It is experiencing the flood of God’s 
life within the soul. “Of his fulness we 
all received.” If all vagueness and soft- 
ness can be wrung from the* phrase, the 
best modern equivalent is “spiritual life.” 
“Eternal” or “spiritual” life begins not 
bye and bye, but now. It starts as soon 
as Christ is welcomed into the soul. It is 
not everlasting life at some distant day. 
It is a quality of life like God’s very own, 
bursting upon the believer here and now, 
and unaffected by physical death. Its 
nature no physical change can affect. It 
begins now and is forever. 


FOR TODAY: Is eternal life some- 
thing we mistakenly look forward to, or 
something we may possess now? Is it 
something we hope for, or an experience 
we have that can never cease? Like 
Martha, is it something we do not expect 
until the last day, or is it joy we ex- 
perience now? And how is this present 
possession of eternal life to affect our 
immediate living? Will we go on think- 
ing of heaven as a distant hope, or 
realize it as a present delight? Will we 
think of eternity as at the far off end of 
everything, or as already having begun 
in us? To the Christian, eternity has 
already begun. He is now living in eter- 
nity. “Forever” is already begun. “Be- 
lievest thou this?” 


IN FINDING THE light the Blind 
Man obeyed a kindly voice in the dark. 
It summoned him to undertake the ap- 
parently foolish and impossible. Having 
found the light by following the gleam 
received the light he refused to deny his 
former blindness or surrender his faith 
in the light for something more “sensible.” 
He stuck to his conviction in face of 
persecution. He sought fuller light. Thus 
his light grew and brighter shone. He 
found the light by following the gleam 
he had. 


AS FOR THE PHARISEES who op- 
posed the Blind Man, they sealed them- 
selves against the glimmer of light they 
had. They denied as good the great work 
Jesus had done for the Blind Man. Be- 
coming more blind they persecuted him, 
trying to drive him back into their own 
darkness. They saw no need of light. 
“Are we also blind?” Thus become al- 
together blind, they could not perceive 
their own moral blackout. They lost all 
re by dimming out the flicker they 
ad. 


FOR TODAY: We must admit with 
John, that like the Blind Man we are 
born blind. We are hopelessly in the dark 
about many light-giving matters. We need 
to receive the light upon our racialism, na- 
tionalism, imperialism, sectarianism, mili- 
tarism, and upon our own personal ‘moral 
stupidities. Such light can come to us 
only as it came to the Blind Man, by 
heeding the “impossible” words of the 
Light of the World. If we heed not, the 
total blackness of the Pharisees awaits 
us. We must imitate blind Bartimaeus. 
When Jesus asked him, “What wilt 
thou that I should do unto thee?” he 
eplied, “Rabboni, that I might receive 
my sight.” 
Fesruary 1943 
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HERE meets a Christian Endeavor Unit 
led by Army men, counseled by an 
Army chaplain. The weekly mecting of 
these units and of Service Men’s Chris- 
tian Leagues gives opportunity for 
discussion, expression, public prayer, 
testimony. Units also provide worship, 
evangelism, recreation, promotion of 
clean living and clean speech, prepara- 
tion for civilian life. 


“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength,” these sol- 
diers covenant, “I will do all within my power to assist in 
religious and moral work . . 
life an open witness of what I profess.” 


. | will strive to make my 


WITHOUT a charge, the World's 
Christian Endeavor Union provides 
handbooks, Unit leaders’ helps, discus- 
sion materials, insignia, requested by 
Army and Navy chaplains. Also, Chris- 
tian Endeavor makes possible widespread 
Christian 


distribution of ‘Guide for 


Living” and other helpful books. 


MEMBERS OF CHRISTIAN HERALD FAMILY have already given generously 


to enlarge the Christian Endeavor 
warmly welcomed . 


“Service to Service Men.” 
. and quickly utilized in aiding chaplains to minister to men. 


Your gift will be 


WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
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fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do, 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept.FK-137, St. Louis,Mo. 
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through our world-wide organization. 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Movies 


Sherman, S. D. 
Dear Editor: 

. . . To improve your magazine, you 
can leave out all movie advertising. You 
are not a very good judge of movies, any- 
way. I could tell that when you bragged 
so much about “How Green Was My Val- 
ley.” Go and see it again. ... You can 
also leave Santa Claus out of your Christ- 
mas issue. 

Cordially, 
Mrs. Swen Jordahl 


Reader Jordahl renewed her 
subscription, which indicates 
that she has breadth of spirit as 
well as wit. We’re happy over 
the renewal; we’re also happy to 
inform our readers that since 
the first movie ad in January of 
1941, Christian Herald readers 
have found exactly seven pages 
of movie ads out of a total of 
1,716 pages of other reading 
matter! 


Wellington, Colo. 
Dear Editor: 

....I think the movies are the enemies 
of the churches, and should be considered 
as such. I admire your stand on booze, but 
I think the movie industry is just as great 
an evil as booze and they should be 
classed together. 

Yours truly, 
A. M. Parmenter 


Christian Herald thinks there 
is nothing good that can be said 
about liquor; it is 100% bad. 
But is that true of the movies? 
Would you say that of the Bible 
Society movie, as you find it de- 
scribed on page 29 of this issue? 
Could you say it of “One Foot 
in Heaven’? Thirty million 
youngsters go to the movies in 
this country at least once a 
week. They should be pro- 
tected; they should have some 
responsible Christian paper 
helping them distinguish good 
movies from bad. Why let the 
Roman Catholic Legion of De- 
cency do it all? 


Nicotine 


Gardner, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

Christian Herald asks (under “Temper- 
ance,” December): *“Who has ever found 
a really good use for nicotine?” Your edi- 
tor evidently never had the experience of 
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dipping sheep covered with ticks. Once 
dipped in tobacco-water, these nuisances 
bite no more, and the sheep flourish after 
the bath. I declare that nicotine is a real 
benefit—to these sheep. You must take 
back that implication. 
Very truly, 
J. H. Richards 


We apologize. Never, never 
did we expect to find a good use 
for the dirty weed. We don’t 
envy the sheep, but we suggest 
a new movement: The Society 
To Turn Over All Tobacco To 
The Sheep Dips of America. 


What Do You Think of This! 


Blessed be the flaming cross, 

By this sign conquer of course. 

Blessed be the brave Klansmen, 

True Christian Americans. 

Blessed be the Ku Klux Klan 

Best peacemakers in the land; 

Blessed be all ye Klansmen 

In the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Herbert Clarence Edwards, 
Y. M. C. A., Asheville, N. C. 


The editor can’t figure out 
why he deserves all this. 
There’s more to it, but we can’t 
print it in Christian Herald. 


Reply to Mr. Eller 


Portland, Oregon 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the letter 
from T. C. Eller, in the December Chris- 
tian Herald. ... I agree with his remark 
that a Christian should advocate peace. 
But be sensible. Ask yourself, “‘Would 
such a method have any effect on the 
Axis?” 

Two years ago I felt certain that our 
entry into this war was inevitable, and I 
was not at all in favor of it. But now, in 
the light of events now past. ... I realize 
we must fight if we are to retain freedom 
of religion. Above all else the Axis nations 
hate God and they would like nothing bet- 
ter than to worship. 


Ration Liquor? 


New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Why aren’t we smart enough to ration 
liquor? We ration everything else, yet 
these rascals in the liquor industry go right 
on getting away with murder. ... 

George L. Wister 


Murder is a strong word, but 
we know what you mean. Truth 
be told, liquor is being rationed. 
North Carolina is doing it, and 


you have been reading of the 
Canadian scheme. Now if we 
can only get national rationing, 
and keep it after the war. . 


Are We Political ? 
Dear Editor: 

For many years we have taken Christian 
Herald. . . But lately you have let your 
politics enter into and govern your edi- 
torials and news items, so that we feel we 
can no longer take it. . . . So, until you 
start editing a non-partisan paper we will 
not renew. 


Sincerely, 
L. D. Potter 


We’re sorry. We suppose we 
all have our politics, good or 
bad, but we have made an hon- 
est and sustained effort to keep 
them out of the magazine. If 
you will read the book careful- 
ly, we believe you will find the 
bouquets and the brickbats dis- 
tributed rather evenly; we have 
criticized and applauded all 
parties, frequently. As for Mr. 
Courier’s News Comments—he 
disclaims any politics whatever; 
he insists he is the only “free 
mind” left in the world! 


Justice to the Magdalene 


Greenville, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

I agree with Miss J. Rohde in all her 
statements in the December issue, but I 
would like to know where she finds in the 
Bible that Mary Magdalene is referred to 
as a sinner. I can’t find that. ... 

Very truly, 
C. A. Stokes 


Reader Stokes is right. Mary 
Magdalene is nowhere referred 
to, in so many words, as a sin- 
ner; certainly she is not called 
harlot. Posterity and word-of- 
mouth tradition and the au- 
thors of religious literature since 
the first century have made us 
think of poor Mary as a sinner. 
She had seven devils cast forth 
from her, in Luke 7 and Luke 8, 
but these might have been devils 
of physical sickness. Usage has 
done it; we may do Mary a tre- 
mendous injustice. 


A Worthy Cause 


Tucson, Arizona 
Dear Editor: 

In downtown Tucson, where men and 
women, sick with tuberculosis, gather to 
sit in the sunlit park (soldiers and their 
girls are also there!) we have placed boxes 
with Gospel literature free for the taking. 
Back numbers of Christian Heralds have 
been placed here, and they are extremely 
popular. 

Would you once more ask your readers 
to send us their old 1942 copies and any 
current numbers they are through with? 
We would appreciate it very much indeed. 

Rev. O. L. Smith, The Desert Pulpit, 
P. O. Box 1388, Tucson, Arizona 


This cause deserves your help. 
Fesruary 1943 





DORMITORY STUDENTS CAME AN AVE- 
RAGE DISTANCE OF 760 MILES THIS YEAR TO ATTEND THIS INSTITUTION 


OLLEGE DEVELOPS 


c 

_— a TECHNICAL SKILLS. 

TALENT FFERS 

BUT IN ADDITION © ops 
G WHICH DEVEL 


If you can attend college for only one or two If you are still in high school we advise you to 
years before entering the service of your coun- 


ay; Rob come to the Bob Jones College Academy 
ry, we stron advise your coming to Bo ; ‘ 

Jones dives tes this a or two of een (a four-year, fully-accredited high school) for 
preparation and intellectual and spiritual train- special Christian training before you enter 


ing so essential now. upon your military service. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE offers a wide variety of courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
degrees, and in the Graduate School of Religion courses leading to the Master of Arts degree. In the school 
year of 1943-44, courses leading to the Doctor of Philosophy degree will also be offered in the field of religion. 


Piano, Violin, Voice, Pipe Organ, Speech and Art 
without additional cost 
above regular Academic Tuition 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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Every Rug 
REVERSIBLE 
for Extra Wear 

and Luxury 


—hy Sending 


BROADLOOM 


Your OLD RUGS, CLOTHING 
tcthe OLSON FACTORY 


1 > ° . 
It's All So Easy! Your materials will be 
picked up at vour door by Freight or Express 
and rushed to us at our expense. 


A Week Later vou can have lovely, deep- 
textured, Two-Sided BROA DLOOM Rugs like 
these on your floors where you can compare 
with rugs costing up to Twiceas Much. 


By the Famous Olson Process we shred, 
sterilize, sort, merge and reclaim the valuable 
wool and other materials in old rugs, carpets, 
clothing of all kinds and colors—then steam, 
picker, card, comb, bleach — then 

re-dye, re-spin and re-weave in- 

to luxurious, fuller-bodied 


FRE 


new Olson Rugs that have won the praise of 
magazine and radio editors and women every- 
where. Over 2 million customers. 


Choice of 61 Marly American Oriental, 18th 
Century and Modern Leaf designs—rich, new 
Solid shades—ovals—practical Two-Tone and 
Tweedy blends in the new “twist texture 
weave” that hides footmarks. 


Rugs Woven Any Size up to 16 feet wide 


without seams—by any length you want. 
You Risk Nothing by a Trial. We guarantee 
to satisfy or pay for your materials. Our 69th 
year. We do NOT employ Agents ner sell thru 
stores. Factory-to-you! 


Book 


Coral Rose —> 


Lovely Tweed Blend 


in Colors 
Decorating Helps—26 Rooms 


Write today for America’s Great 


Money 


Saving 


tells how you can save up to 4 
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Rug Book: that 
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soned wocl in your old rugs, car- 


clothing. 
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Yours for the 
other lovely, 
Rug Colors and Designs. 


Send coupon or 1 cent post card. 


Chicago New York 


San Francisco 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Largest Rug Makers Dealing Direct With the Home 
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